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ANNUAL BOOK REVIEW ISSUE 





Throughout the past 30 years we have had in- 
timate daily contact with some of the most per- 
plexing problems ever to challenge the science 
of prosthetic dentistry. This experience has rend- 
ered us unusually well equipped to show you we 
have helped countless other dentists to achieve 
perfect restorations—even in cases of severe 
diastema due to widely spaced teeth, missing 
teeth or abnormal placement of anterior teeth. 


If you'd like to compare notes, bring your study 
models to our booth at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
when you're in Chicago for the big Mid-Winter 
meeting of the Chicago Dental Society. We'll 
be looking forward to seeing you. 


In the meantime, however, use our 
other specialties... 


PORCELAIN or ACRYLIC 


Veneered Gold Crowns—Thimble Bridges 
Jackets—Pontic Inlays—Iniays 





fixed bridges gold crowns 
soldered bridges gold inlays 
cast gold bridges staining 


Phone CEntral 6-1680 


Booth No. 85 


















Four NEW SAUNDERS BOOKS 


ot” C) Glickman's Periodont........... $15.00 [] Fischer's Orthodontics..$12.00 
4 C0 Archer's Anesthesia.............. $5.50 ([] Archer's Surgery............ $15.00 
Name ee eccee 3 


Glickman's Clinical Periodontology 


This beautifully illustrated text gives a clear picture of the prevention, 
diagnosis and treatment of periodontal disease. The treatments Dr. Glick- 
man describes are practical—definitely usable by every practitioner of 
general dentistry. 


By IRVING GLICKMAN, B.S., D.M.D., F.A.C.D., Professor of Oral Pathology and Perio- 
dontology and Director of the Division of Graduate and Postgraduate Studies, Tufts College 
Dental School, Boston. 1025 pages, 614”"x 934", with 744 illustrations. About $15.00. Just Ready. 


Fischer's Orthodontics 


Describes and illustrates in meticulous detail the unusually successful 
orthodontic methods used by Dr. Bercu Fischer in his own practice. 


By BERCU FISCHER, D.D.S., New York City. 334 pages, 614"x 934”, with 1180 illustrations 
on 212 figures. $12.00. 


vérchers Dental Anesthesia 


A thorough and completely up-to-date coverage of both local and gen- 
eral anesthesia. Evaluation of agents plus demonstration of technics. 


By W. HARRY ARCHER, D.D.S., Professor of Oral Surgery and Anesthesia, School of 
aan - eueataed of Pittsburgh. 192 pages, 7”x 10”, with 228 illustrations on 146 
gures. $5.50. 


sércher'2 Oral Surgery 


A magnificently illustrated atlas—a real working guide! Every detail of 
what to do, how to do it, and when to do it. 


By W. HARRY ARCHER, D.D.S. 643 pages, 7”x 10”, with 1036 illustrations. $15.00. 





W. B. SAUNDERS Company West Washington Square, Phila. 5 
Send for 30-day examination and charge: 
(C Easy Payment Plan ($3.00 per month) 





Address 

















THE ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 
Approved Group Insurance Plans ? ? ? 














Many More Dentists are Recognizing the Valuable Advantage 
of These Established Plans Especially Designed to Provide 
Income Protection at a Substantial Savings in Premium. 


THE GROUP DISABILITY PLAN OFFERS You... 
TOTAL LOSS OF TIME BENEFIT ($433.33 per month}—......... $ 100.00 PER WEEK 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE BENEFIT... ccc eeeeceee 15.00 PER DAY 
up to 90 days for each disability 
SCHEDULE OF SURGICAL FEES—....0.....0.... occ up to 225.00 MAXIMUM 


(Operations in or out of hospital 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFIT— 5000.00 MAXIMUM 


(The above are maximum amounts—lower benefits available if desired.) 


THE GROUP HOSPITALIZATION PLAN OFFERS 
You and Your Dependents... 


HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD=..002ooooo. cee ceeeeeees $ 8.00 PER DAY 
for up to 90 days for each confinement 

MISCELLANEOUS HOSPITAL EXPENSE—...................... up to 200.00 MAXIMUM 
(Drugs, dressings, x-rays, etc.) 

SCHEDULE OF SURGICAL FEES—..o... oo n.. up to 150.00 MAXIMUM 
(Operations in or out of hospital) 

Nolo caasiveagsntsacediaseswusesavaniecsineventareces 3.00 PER DAY 
up to 90 days in the hospital if no surgery is performed 

ADDITIONAL ACCIDENT BENEFIT—....0000200000o0oc cen. 500.00 MAXIMUM 


(For expenses other than charged by the hospital) 


(Dependents include spouse and unmarried children, | month to 25 years, inclusive.) 


(All Benefits Subject to the Provisions of the Master Policies) 














Eligible Members May Apply for Either or Both Plans. 
If you Desire The Official Application or More Complete Information... 


Please Write or Telephone 
PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 


Established 1901 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 ° Telephone WAbash 2-101! 


General Insurance—Life, Fire, Automobile, all Casualty Lines 
and 
Administrators of Special Group Plans for Professional Organizations 
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James E. Mahoney of Wood River, Illinois was installed as 
President of the Illinois State Dental Society at the Annual Coun- 
cil Meeting in Peoria, January 16, 1953. Born in North Brook- 
field, Massachusetts, Dr. Mahoney received his early education in 
Natick and Boston, Massachusetts. After serving in the army 
during World War I, he entered Georgetown University, School 
of Dentistry, Washington, D. C. and received his degree in 1923. 
That same year he moved to Wood River, Illinois, where he began 
his practice. 

An active participant in dental society affairs, Dr. Mahoney 
has served as president of the Madison District Dental Society, a 
member of the Study Club Committee, as a delegate or alternate 
to the American Dental Association for eleven of the past twelve 
years, as chairman of the Clinic Committee in 1951, and as chair- 
man of the Membership Committee for thirteen years, the second 
longest tenure of office in the history of the State Society. During 
these years the total membership of the Society was increased by 
nearly seventeen hundred members. Dr. Mahoney is also a mem- 
ber of the Federation Dentaire Internationale, the Psi Omega 
Fraternity, and many civic and fraternal organizations. 











Tenth Annual 


book review issue 


This month, for the tenth consecu- 
tive year, the ILLINOIS DENTAL 
JOURNAL publishes an issue devoted 
principally to book reviews and arti- 
cles about books. Year by year this is- 
sue has become more important and 
now serves a definite purpose to our 
membership. 

There was a time when dentists were 
known as notoriously poor readers of 
both fiction and dental literature. They 
read a certain amount and learned a 
certain amount at dental school, and 
as far as planned reading and study 
was concerned, that was it. 

Gradually that situation has changed. 
Librarians, publishers, and personal 
observation tell us that dentists are 
becoming, not avid, but rather good 
readers. Some of this has to do with 
the influx of younger men into the 
profession, men whose educational 
background is different. (Note bene: 
see the article on a dental school book 
club in this issue.) But this isn’t the 
only reason—study groups, attendance 
at meetings, better and more dental 
literature, advertising and we hope 
publications such as our Book Review 
Issue, all have helped. 

We would guess that most of the 
dental books published are rather 
good. However, they do range up and 
down the scale from poor to excellent. 
But there is such a great bulk of ma- 
terial written and printed now that 
this seems a special reason for a book 
review number. In this issue a man 
can “scan through” many of the latest 
dental books, without too much labor. 
Good or poor, some will be in fields of 
his interest and others will not. He 











can then pick and choose to suit his 
taste and available time. 

The moral of this introduction is 
don’t stop at the scanning stage. Re- 
solve to read at least one new dental 
book, and several should be better, 
during the new year. 

Buy the book or books of your 
choice for your own library. In this 
way you can read them now and go 
back over them again later; sometimes 
the information that can be found in 
a good book at the second or third 
reading is amazing. If buying is not 
for you, then at least borrow one or two 
books from a library. 

You will find that the books reviewed 
in this issue cover dentistry rather well. 
The competence of our reviewers may 
be judged from the short biography of 
each which you will find in a special 
section in this issue. 

We would like to thank all of our 
reviewers for the excellent job done. 
We would also like to thank the fol- 
lowing publishers for supplying us 
with their books: The Blakiston Com- 
pany, Lea & Febiger, C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, J. B. Lippincott Company, W. B. 
Saunders Company, Williams & Wilkins 
Company, the Year Book Publishers, 
Inc. ‘ 











BOO 


thru book club 











“It should take ten years to go 
through Dental School . . .” 

In a moment of reflection an anat- 
omy, lecturer, a prominent educator, 
brought forth this point to a fresh- 
man class. The conclusion that edu- 
cators had reached after a prolonged 
consideration of what constitutes first, 
an educated man and secondly, an 
even greater elevation, an educated 
Doctor of Dentistry, was that ideally 
the accomplishment of this goal neces- 
sitates a ten year course of instruction. 
In their descent to reality, the liberal 
arts courses were chopped, hacked, and 
except for a few class hours in the pre- 
dental college, wholly eliminated. 

If you think that this author is ad- 
vocating a return to these utopian 
heights, I am leading you astray. 

We are all aware, moreover, that 
four years of an absorbing dental edu- 
cation leaves little time for the more 
liberal fields and for the balance of 
mental agilities so, necessary in today’s 
educated man. 

A few years ago at Loyola University 
School of Dentistry in Chicago, a well 
integrated young student recognized 
this need. With the assistance and coop- 
eration of the school Regent, Father 
Oswald Marshall, S.J., he initiated an 
opportunity for self-development and 
presented it to members of the Guild 


S ALIVE 


by Eugene J. Rowley* 


of Saint Apollonia, a student organ- 
ization. 

The opportunity opened an arcade of 
knowledge and entertainment to help 
balance the compelling absorption of 
dentistry. At first, he proceeded with 
caution and reserve. He recognized that 
interest in any educational activity oth- 
er than dentistry would not be wel- 
comed by students who felt they were 
already overburdened with work. ‘Thus, 
he started by asking that the Loyola 
Dental School Book Club be made a 
standing committee of the St. Apol- 
lonia Guild. His purpose was to bring 
college level, non-dental reading to 
more of the future doctors of Loyola. 

In order to stimulate interest and 
develop the social capacities of this 
project, he asked a few students to read 
the books which had been purchased 
for the library by the Club. Most of 
the students, he found, were doing 
some reading; this, however, remained 
a private enterprise and called for no 
sharing of ideas, the very basis of edu- 
cation. At a noon Hour meeting these 
students reviewed the books to a small 
group. Members of the group in turn 
were asked to give reviews until at the 
end of the first year, fifteen reviews had 
been given and about twenty books 
purchased through the donations of the 
students. It was already apparent that 





* The author, Eugene J. Rowley, is a senior student at Loyola University, School 
of Dentistry. He is also president of the Book Club, the dental school organ- 
ization which is described in this article. 
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the interest would be greater than had 
been anticipated. 

This year almost one-third of the 
school has been enrolled and members 
of the faculty and staff have been at- 
tending the monthly meetings. As the 
membership expands the interests di- 
verge and more subjects than the cur- 
rent good books are being explored. 
The most recent project undertaken 
by the Club is a movement to bring a 
Great Books Course to Loyola for 
those who would be interested in par- 
ticipating. Our increased audiences 
have permitted us to invite speakers 
from other schools, a member of the 
Great Books Commission, authors and 
critics to address the students at meet- 
ings. Student speakers are encouraged 
by larger audiences and their speaking 
experience is increased. 

These vast accomplishments are com- 
ing at little time expense to the stu- 
dent. Meetings are held usually once 
a month at the noon hour. The volun- 
teer student speakers, of course, spend 
time preparing reviews, but these are 
requested well in advance and, fre- 


To the right 
are 

dental students 
examining 

a 

display 

of non-technical 
books 

arranged 

by 

the Book Club 
in the library 
of 

Loyola University, 
School 

of Dentistry. 


quently, the reviewers would have read 
the books privately without being 
asked. 

The Book Club is providing the stu- 
dents with literature of college level 
which is current and stimulating, with 
reviews of many of these books which 
they may later have an opportunity to 
read; with lectures on topics of edu- 
cational interest; and most important, 
with a desire to cultivate ideas on a 
variety of topics and to lead a more 
mature and well balanced life. 

How does this pertain to the idealis- 
tic ten years course of dentistry? The 
Loyola Dental School Book Club has 
opened an opportunity to a personal, 
liberal education to fill the gorge 
opened by the limits of practicality. 
Though the effect is now small, the 
seed has been planted. Perhaps these 
students will raise the status of Doctor 
of Dentistry to an even higher level in 
the eyes of the public and other pro- 
fessional people by their awareness of 
the need for a balance of education 
and their active participation in den- 
tal and extradental fields. 











READING 


responsibility or habit 


Through the centuries we have been 
told that reading is one of the ways 
by which a full life is achieved. Roger 
Bacon’s “reading maketh a full man” 
is quoted so frequently that it is al- 
most a platitude. Aldous Huxley has 
pointed out the ways in which reading 
molds our lives in his Jesting Pilate; 
he tells us that “every man who knows 
how to read has it in his power to mag- 
nify himself, to multiply the ways in 
which he exists, to make his life full, 
significant and interesting.” 

While everyone who claims to be 
well-educated will subscribe to these 
theories, studies on the reading habits 
of professional people indicate that 
this agreement may be only lip service 
to an old-fashioned and little used 
practice. 

Here is where the dental educator 
can fulfill his responsibility to edu- 
cate his students in-all aspects of his 
development. Stimulating the student 
to do professional reading could be 
done by a well-integrated plan to ac- 
quaint students with the literature of 
the profession. The student could be 
required to gather information from 
books and journals in his school li- 
brary and to utilize the material in 
papers of a professional character, in 


by Ann Orfanos, A.B.* 


the same way as does a dentist in pre- 
paring an article for a dental journal, 
or a dental society meeting. The prin- 
cipal reason for inaugurating a pro- 
gram of this nature is to teach students 
to use the library and to cultivate the 
reading habit. Of course the pros- 
pective dentist should acquire the 
habit of reading journals and books 
on dentistry, but he should be taught 
to read critically and to evaluate what 
he reads. 

The dental school is in a position to 
be a powerful influence on its students. 
What a student is taught in school he 
will probably continue to do when he 
is practicing for himself. G. V. Black 
once remarked that “the professional 
man has no right to be other than a 
continuous student.” 

What are some of the ways for a 
professional man to be a continuous 
student? Let’s begin with the associa- 
tions and societies; these dental so- 
cieties were organized originally to give 
their members a better exchange of 
idea. Since then they have advanced 
rapidly with the help of several com- 
mittees. One of them has been the 
study group which has proven to be a 
popular activity in many state associa- 
tions; a few can even claim successive 





*Miss Orfanos, a graduate of Rosary College, is at present librarian at the Loyola 
University, School of Dentistry. She is a member of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, the Medical Library Association, and the Thomist Association. 








meetings as far back as 1917. Through 
the media of the study group the prac- 
titioner is kept alert and in constant 
contact with the improvements and 
advances made in professional knowl- 
edge and technic by discussions, read- 
ing from text and reference books, be- 
sides keeping up with the many current 
dental periodicals. Some meeting rooms 
have complete dental units plus oper- 
ating lights, x-ray units, a complete 
darkroom, splendid laboratory facili- 
ties and a lecture room. Such facilities 
will undoubtedly bring a new era in lay 


benefits from professional advance- 
ments. 
Dental publications are another 


means of acquiring knowledge. The 
authors and publishers aim to inform; 
here they not only report on new dis- 
coveries in the field of dentistry, but 
also on the services which the dental 
societies render to their members. In 
dental journals one can’ usually find 
the best picture. of favorable or unfa- 
vorable, sound or ruinous dental laws 
that have been passed by or are pend- 
ing before state and/or national legis- 
lative bodies. In addition, the journals 
are an ever-vigilant guard against in- 
ferior pharmaceuticals, denture mate- 
rials, and other dental supplies. 

_ The Council on Dental Education of 
the American Dental Association has 


Me 
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built a sound program for accrediting 
schools and has been instrumental in 
the development and distribution of 
aptitude tests, which have given the 
United States a more select group of 
men and women for future dentists. 
And a variety of tasks keep the Public 
Relations Committees of both national 


‘and state associations busy. Among 


their most recent work was their cam- 
paign to educate simultaneously the 
public and dentist alike regarding the 
facts of socialized medicine and den- 
tistry. 

Research experiments and papers, 
which relate of the great unsolved 
problems that concern dentistry, have 
their foundations in reading. Those 
with the temperament and necessary 
preparation are qualified to pursue this 
type of work and meet the challenges 
and intriguing situations which give 
rise to new information, but the scien- 
tific paper is written so that others may 
read it and profit thereby. 

All tasks involved in dentistry re- 
quire knowledge . . . a great part of 
which can be acquired only through 
reading, and often reading “over and 
beyond the call of duty.” Can the yard- 
stick of constructive and informative 
dentistry be held next to you with the 
result that you measure up to these 
tasks through the habit of reading? 





YOU FORGET 
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SOMETHING 


IN 1952? 
Most of our members have made very good contributions to the 


1952 A.D.A. Relief Fund. 


A few have neglected sending their donations! 


Are you one of them? 
You know: 


It is a worthy cause— 
The need is great— 
You are generous. 


WILL YOUR CHECK BE IN 


% 


THE MAIL TODAY? 


THANKS 





ore 





je'4 





Your Business . 


EDUCATION IN PRACTICE MANAGEMENT 


We were going to title this column 
“The Literature of Practice Manage- 
ment” and slant our discussion chiefly 
towards the books which have been 
written on the subject, (and read some- 
what), but in view of the fact that per- 
haps ninety percent of the information 
that dentists absorb concerning dental 
economics comes directly to them from 
the lecture platform or clinic table, 
and of the remaining ten percent of 
enlightenment at least nine-tenths is 
derived from magazine articles, the 
value of books on practice management 
does not seem very significant. This 
is not intended to dissuade any incip- 
ient authors who feel they have an 
important contribution to make in the 
field, nor is it intended to discourage 
editors who go to great lengths to 
make their magazines both readable 
and important, but it does point up 
the fact that the men in our profession 
prefer to learn in open meeting and 
in the company of other dentists. Books 
are utilized chiefly by undergraduate 
students, and no statistics of publish- 
ing houses will convince us of the 
contrary. 

There are, of course, a variety of 
reasons why dentists prefer to do their 
learning at dental meetings. Aside from 
the pure sociability of the affair, which 
is one of the biggest reasons, a meeting 
offers a sort of discipline which the 
dentist finds difficult to break. Once 
he has gotten into his car and started 
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for the meeting place, it becomes em- 
barrassing for him not to go through 
with it; and unless he is an expert at 
arising half through the lecture, and 
starting for the door, at the same 
time unfolding a time table and glanc- 
ing at his watch, the chances are he 
will stay till the bitter end. Books, on 
the contrary, are too easily set aside; 
our own library is filled with fairly 
recent editions carrying numerous dog- 
ears, all within the first fifty pages. 
And of course books have one outstand- 
ing disadvantage over a lecture: a read- 
er has to stay awake. 

Dental meetings also offer the possi- 
bility of audience participation, which 
should be one of its most important 
phases, although in practice it is too 
seldom used. I have at times heard 
speakers request their audience, at the 
beginning of their talk, to alert them- 
selves for possible questions, so that 
during the lecture they might be jot- 
ting down points they want clarified. 
The controversies that develop are 
not only helpful to the audience, but 
are also extremely important to the 
speaker and should improve his ma- 
terial, It is quite possible that if an 
audience were briefed in writing a 
week or so ahead on the outstanding 
points of a speaker’s subject, the meet- 
ing might develop an even more im- 
portant educational media than it is. 
The relatively recent tendency for 
small “study groups” to develop within 











a dental society has been the result of 
a recognized need for greater infor- 
mality and open discussion. 

Because of the “dental meeting” 
method of dispensing knowledge, our 
lecturers and clinicians are also our 
authors. We do not mean that all our 
clinicians are writers, or the writers 
clinicians, nor that those who do both 
do them equally well. But they come 
from the same pool, and many of the 
men who develop enough interest in 
the business side of dentistry to begin 
writing about it eventually find them- 
selves standing before an audience. If 
they develop an agreeable stage pres- 
ence as well as a fatal taste for audi- 
ence response, they may even find 
themselves on dentistry’s “‘chatauqua 
circuit,” and an interesting new facet 
develops in their professional lives. 
There are hundreds of such men over 
the country, all of them with something 
to offer that is worth listening to. 
Whether they are men like Al Purin- 
ton, who has addressed literally hun- 
dreds of groups of dentists in every 
state in the union, or whether they are 
men who give one table clinic a year 
at their own local society, each one 
has a contribution to make and each 
one does Dentistry a service. 

Of the books that have been written 
by successful clinicians in recent years, 
three of the most outstanding are The 
Dentists Own Business, by Arthur 
Campbell (Blakeston: Philadelphia), 





by W. N. Kirby, D.D.S., 


Downers Grove, Illinois 


Successful Dental Practice by Blass and 
Tulkin (Lippincott: Philadelphia), 
and The Dentist and His Patient, by 
Friend and others of the New Organi- 
zation group in New York. Dr. Camp- 
bell has appeared many times at the 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago, and 
his book is important for its very de- 
tailed discussion of fee estimates and 
their presentation. Dr. Blass is also well 
known as an effective speaker, and he 
and Tulkin have a real knack of spic- 
ing up their information so that it is 
easy to take. The Dentist and His Pa- 
tient is notable for’ being one of the 
first books to make a real contribution 
to the literature on case presentation. 
And the dentist who wants some very 
excellent help in training his new as- 
sistant should not be without Ethel 
Covington’s The Efficient Dental As- 
sistant, (Mosby: St. Louis). It will 
particularly please your new helper 
because it is written not by a dentist 
but by a dental hygienist, and it is 
written with a hygienist’s bias and 
understanding of the problems. 
Curiously enough, some of the older 
books are still worth looking into. 
Those of you young men who are look- 
ing for locations for new offices will do 
yourselves a real favor by going to a 
dental library and looking for Suter’s 
Dentistry: A Profession and a Business 
for an analysis of the requirements 
of a new location. Also, on occasions, 
(Continued on page 43) 





PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


by James E. Mahoney, D.D.S. 


There are many things we must do in order to 
achieve success in 1953. The grandeur and beauty 
of accomplishment is our goal. Remember the 
Chinese proverb, “The longest journey begins 
with a single step.” On the first of January we 
took a new step. 

The Illinois State Dental Society is your society. 
No remote individual or group owns or controls 
it. It is a statewide project, dedicated to service. 

The officers and executive council are at your 
service, seven days a week, every week of the year. 
The scope of our operation is such that our facili- 
ties must be complete and up to date. Every phase 
of our committee activities must be staffed with 
highly trained and skilled personnel. We know that you would not have it other- 
wise than as your ideal. 

And an ideal is something that exists only in ideas. It is a standard of desire, 
a model of perfection. 

Ideals are the basis of justice, the foundation of generosity, the mainspring of 
altruism, the justification of a profession. 

Prevention of all dental disorders is the ideal of ultimate dental health care. 
The public’s need for dental care can be met most preductively by reducing the 
rate of dental decay. This reduction could be accomplished in three ways: (1) 
through increased emphasis on dental health education, (2) through increased 
emphasis on dentistry for children, and (3) through the controlled fluoridation 
of public water supplies. 

The laboratory advertising problem is one of great magnitude, ethically, leg- 
ally, and economically for the profession. The ramifications are many; the solu- 
tion is difficult. 

We will cooperate with the Illinois Dental Laboratory Association, for they 
have an equity that must be recognized. They look to our organization for 
guidance. ; 

The reciprocal exchange of ideas between the Public Policy Laboratory Joint 
Committee must be intensified to promulgate and explore every avenue for a 
successful conclusion. This is a must for 1953. 

The founders of organized dentistry in Illinois left a noble heritage. We 
should be happy and grateful that we, as their successors, are the accredited 
servants and benefactors of mankind. 

In your daily progress, follow impulses and leadership that express in fidelity, 
integrity, service and lofty purposes, the best that is in you, individually and 
professionally. 

I accept the challenge for advancement and completion in 1953 of the State 
Society problems with the realization that if I am successful, I have been a 
good President. 
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Gook Keutews 


Interesting innovations 
give rare flavor 


The Physiological Foundation of Dental 
Practice. 
By L. L. Langley, M.A., Ph.D. and E. 
Cheraskin, M.A., M.D., Department 
of Physiology, University of Alabama 
School of Dentistry, Medical College 
of Alabama, Birmingham. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1951. 511 pages with 149 illustrations. 
Price $8.25. 


Reviewed by Gustav W. Rapp, Ph.D. 


This textbook is an important new 
addition to the educational and factual 
literature designed to educate dental 
students, to make them better equipped 
to face the reality of dental practice, 
and to stimulate them into considering 
the importance of the man attached to 
the tooth upon which they find them- 
selves operating. 

This text can lay claim to three im- 
portant innovations, which by them- 
selves are not novel, but which, to my 
knowledge, have never been incorpor- 
ated into a single volume of educa- 
tional literature. One is the realization 
that most dental schools teach a course 
in physiology either from a standard 
medical physiology text, from a stand- 
ard liberal arts text, or a modification 
or abridgment of these. On the one 
hand the inference is that the needs 
of the dental student and the medical 


student are identical, and on the other 
hand, that the dental student must be 
satisfied with watered-down sop. Obvi- 
ously neither of these two views must 
prevail. The two authors, neither, by 
the way, a dentist, undertook to pre- 
pare a different course in presentation 
and practical considerations while re- 
taining the basic physiological tenets. 
The second important innovation is 
the brevity of each chapter. Evidently 
the humane qualities of the authors 
have caused them to incorporate into 
their text an observation which every 
experienced teacher knows only too 
well, namely that twenty-four hours 
per day are not enough for a dental 
curriculum. By making the chapters 
short—and they average 10 to 20 pages 
—the student should be able to assim- 
ilate the contents of a chapter during 
a given study period. Incidentally, such 
brevity also makes it easy to use this 
book for review, formal or otherwise. 
The third important new aspect of 
the text is the embodiment of a well- 
known and effective method of teach- 
ing: “Tell them what you are going 
to tell them; tell them; tell them what 
you have told them!” Each chapter 
begins with a clear statement of what 
is to come, and each chapter summar- 
izes the important aspects of the main 
body of information contained in it. 
The book boasts of 149 illustrations. 
Many of these are original, novel and 
useful, The authors promise that many 
of the illustrations can and will be im- 
proved, and new ones added. It is 
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refreshing to note that the authors are 
conceding that this book is not the last 
word in physiological texts for dental 
students. 

The physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem comprises nearly the first third 
of the book. The authors correctly jus- 
tify this, however, with the statement 
that a dentist is concerned more inti- 
mately with the nervous system than 
with any of the other systems; this does 
not mean that the other important 
systems are slighted. In my opinion 
the entire human physiology receives 
the attention due it, in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the authors 
for the purposes of the book. 

The careful reader will note that 
the authors promise much in their in- 
troduction. If they do not entirely suc- 
ceed so far as quantity is concerned, 
certainly their quality is beyond re- 
proach. 


Add Minnesota specialist; 
result excellent 


Juvenile Dentistry (fifth edition). 
By Walter C. McBride, D. D. S., 
F.A.C.D., formerly associate profes- 
sor of operative dentistry and direc- 
tor of the department of pedodon- 
tics, School of Dentistry, University 
of Detroit. With special chapters by 
James Nuckolls, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., 
professor of operative dentistry and 
chairman of the operative division, 
College of Dentistry, University of 
California; Dorothea Radusch, D.D.S., 
M.S., clinical associate professor of 
periodontia, oral hygiene and path- 
ology, University of Minnesota; C. 
Taylor Hall, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., former 
professor and director of the depart- 
ment of oral surgery, School of Dent- 
istry, University of Detroit; and 
Harold V. Dwyer, B.S.,M.D.,F.A.C.P., 
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lecturer in medicine, School of Dent- 
istry, University of Detroit. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1952. 
370 pages with 302 illustrations. 
Price $7.00 

Reviewed by Dr. Elsie Gerlach, D.D.S. 


In the latest, the fifth edition, an- 
other author and well known author- 
ity and popular lecturer, Dorothea Ra- 
dusch, D.D.S. has been added. The new 
book has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 

The first two chapters dealing with 
the management of the child in the 
dental office and the management of 
the office are well worth the price of 
the book. This gives an excellent de- 
scription of the everyday problems 
which arise while dealing with the 
child patient, parents and the ever- 
present fee problem. Dentists will wel- 
come such an honest and straight for- 
ward discussion of their most perplex- 
ing problem. 

The text in general deals with the 
fundamental knowledge which any 
dentist must have to successfully deal 
with the adequate care of the child’s 
dentition. The operative procedures of 
cavity preparation and pulp treatment 
are very helpful. For those interested 
in preventive orthodontics, sound pro- 
cedures are advocated which may be 
safely used by the general practitioner. 
Dr. Taylor advocates the root resection 
procedure which he skillfully describes; 
Dr. Dwyer contributes a chapter deal- 
ing with the more easily recognized phy- 
sical conditions which may indicate ill- 
nesses in children, and Dr. Radusch 
tells us about the importance of a good 
diet in maintaining dental health. The 
chapter by Dr. Nuckolls describes in 
detail, the anatomy and morphology 
of the deciduous teeth, so that a den- 
tist may become well-instructed and 
understanding of the problems present- 
ed in cavity preparation. 

The book is one which every dentist 








should have on hand at all times to 
refer to for helpful suggestions, one in 


which the text is interesting and very - 


well illustrated. 


Formulas and hints cover 


dental field 


Dental Formulas and Aids to Dental 
Practice. 
By Louis |. Grossman, D.D.S., D.M.D., 
associate professor of oral medicine, 
The Thomas ‘W. Evans Museum and 
Dental Institute, School of Dentistry, 
net of Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1952. 
318 pages with 25 _ illustrations. 
Price $5.00 


Reviewed by Earl P. Boulger, A.B., L.D.S., 
D.D.S. 


The author, very facetiously, states in 
his preface that like a bee, he has gath- 
ered honey from many flowers. This 
is surely true as this text is chucked 
full of formulas used in all fields of 
dentistry. The contents are divided into 
the following sections: Operative den- 
tistry, prosthetic dentistry, therapeu- 
tics, diagnoses, helpful hints, and a 
final section devoted to cosmetics and 
conversion tables. 

This text covers everything from the 
seldom used mummifying paste p. 115 
to prescriptions for antibiotics p. 122. 
On p. 124, we run across our old out- 
dated friend, formocresol. Buckley’s 
pulp capping compound appears on p. 
111 and his phenol compound on p. 
124. Coolidge’s root canal irrigant ap- 
pears on p. 121 altho we miss his old 
favorite cresatin. 

The text is sprinkled with Prinz’s 
formulas and particular mention is 
made of his massage fluid p. 153, mouth 
rinse p. 151, pulp capping compound p. 
110 and iodine solution p. 126. The 


Hartman solution which raised such a 
furor in the late thirties is to be found 
on p. 10. If one is interested in tooth 
pastes and tooth powders, the formulas 
of Colgate, Chloresium, Craig-Martin, 
Detoxol, Ipana, Kolynos, Lyons, Pep- 
sodent, all appear on pgs. 168-171. 

In the field of x-ray processing, one 
finds the formulas for developers, fix- 
ers, hardeners, and reducers pgs. 213- 
220. There is a very fine section on bac- 
terial stains and culture media with de- 
tailed information, pgs. 221-238. For 
the outdoor man there are two pres- 
criptions for poison ivy, p. 280, and if 
one is interested in the formula of and 
antiperspirant, it will be found on p. 
278; hand lotions on p. 274. 

It was of interest to the reviewer to 
find such a wealth of detailed informa- 
tion in one text. The author has spent 
days and days collecting and compiling 
this material. It covers every field of 
dentistry and gives the formulas of al- 
most everything a dentist may use from 
plaster of paris to hydrocolloid. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that 
no dental office should be without a 
copy of this text. 


English text measures up 
to expectations 


Oral and Dental Diseases (second edition) 
By ldubert H. Stones, M.D., M.D.S., 
F.D.S.R.C.S., professor of dental sur- 
gery and director of dental educa- 
tion, University of Liverpool; general 
consultant and director, Liverpool 
Dental Hospital; consultant, Maxillo- 
facial Centre, Broad Green Hospital, 
Liverpool; editor-in-chief, Interna- 
tional Dental Journal; examiner for 
the primary examination, Fellowship 
in Dental Surgery of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England; external 
expert in dentistry, University of ° 
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London; external examiner in dental 

subjects, Universities of Durham and 
Glasgow; honorary dental surgeon, 
University College Hospital, Dental 
Department, London. 
Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1951. 1012 pages with 
959 illustrations. Price $17.50. 

Reviewed by Philip F. Schoen, D.D.S. 


This text book written by the emi- 
nent English dental educator, Hubert 
H. Stones, will measure up fully to the 
expectations of all who pour over its 
pages, as one of the finest most com- 
plete works ever compiled on these 
subjects. It is intended as a text book 
for dental students and a reference 
book for both the dental and medical 
practitioner. 

The magnitude of the authors knowl- 
edge of dental literature is readily ap- 
parent in the twenty-two pages of in- 
dexed authors from whom he drew his 
material. I believe this to be an indi- 
cation of his command of the subject. 
His profuse acknowledgment of bor- 
rowed material throughout this work 
points him out also as a person of 
modesty and integrity. 

In appearance this textbook is large 
and finely bound. It is printed on 
heavy, high grade paper and in large 
clear type. It is one of the best illus- 
trated books that this reviewer has seen 
to date, having in its 1012 pages, 959 
illustrations, of which 91 are in color. 
These illustrations are of the highest 
quality and consist of radiographs, both 
black and white and colored photo- 
graphs, histopathological sections, and 
drawings. 

The book is outstanding in that 
it covers such a large subject and yet 
presents the material in a clear orderly 
fashion. The author emphasizes etiol- 
ogy, histopathology and clinical fea- 
tures, not devoting quite so much space 
to treatment, which in a work of this 
nature is not of prime importance. Vol- 
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umes could be written on treatment 
alone, but space does not permit. How- 
ever, the book is extremely detailed in 
aut ollicr puints, For example, sixty- 
three pages are given to the subject of 
dental caries alone. Its etiology, bac- 
teriology, histopathology, and clinical 
features are discussed thoroughly, and 
both the Acidogenic and Proteolytic 
theories of tooth disintegration are ex- 
pounded in detail. A chapter has also 
been devoted to the effects on dental 
tissues of procedures and materials used 
in restorative dentistry, such as cavity 
preparation, various types of filling ma- 
terials, and medicaments. 

One hundred twenty-four pages 
cover the subject of tumors. They are 
divided into three general subdivisions: 
Odontogenic Tumors, Tumors of the 
Jaw Bone (Non-Odontogenic) and, 
Tumors of the Oral Cavity. A chapter 
is written on each of these three types. 
The subject of cysts of the jaw is dis- 
cussed in chapter thirty-nine, and other 
types, such as dermoid, thyroglossal, 
ranula, mucous cysts, and adamanti- 
noma are found in subsequent chap- 
ters. 

Oral and Dental Diseases by Hu- 
bert H. Stones is a fine addition to the 
library of any practitioner. 


Periodical data in one 
useful volume 


The 1951 Year Book of Dentistry. 
Edited by Stanley D. Tylman, D.D.S., 
M.S., professor and head of the de- 
partment of prosthetics, University 
of Illinois, College of Dentistry; Don- 
ald A. Keys, D.D.S., professor and 
chairman of the department of oper- 
ative dentistry, College of Dentistry, 
University of Nebraska; John W. 
Knutson, D.D.S., Dr.P.H., dental di- 
rector, chief of the Division of Den- 








tal Public Health, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C.; George R. 
Moore, D.D.S., M.S., professor and 
head of the department of ortho- 
dontics, School of Dentistry, Univer- 
sity. of Michigan; Hamilton B. G. 
Robinson, D.D.S., professor of dent- 
istry (oral pathology and diagnosis) 
and director, post-graduate division, 
College of Dentistry, Ohio State 
University; and Carl W. Waldron, 
M.D., D.D.S., clinical professor of 
oral surgery, University of Minnesota, 
School of Dentistry. 
Chicago: The Year Book Publishers, 
Inc., 1952. 512 pages with 347 illus- 
trations; tables. Price $5.00. 
Reviewed by W. G. F. Schmidt, D.D.S. 


The 1951 Edition of the Year Book 
of Dentistry, is edited by the above 
panel, the same men that were respon- 
sible for the two previous editions. 

The Year Book includes an accumu- 
lation of previously published data, 
selections being made from dental pe- 
riodicals published in this country and 
from abroad. They are classified under 
the following main headings: Diag- 
nosis, Pulpal and Periodontal Dis- 
eases, Caries, Public Health, Dentistry 
for Children, Orthodontics, Surgery 
and Related Pathology, and Restorative 
and Prosthetic Dentistry. 

In this year’s edition there are over 
five hundred pages of articles accom- 
panied by profuse illustrations. It is 
again presented in the customary com- 
pact and very readable book form as 
in previous years. 

The Year Book is meant to be es- 
pecially useful to the practitioner who 
lacks the time or opportunity to read 
the large volume of periodicals pub- 
lished every year. 

Restorations and prosthetics are 
given a great deal of space, as well as 
the manipulation and handling of 
many dental materials. 

The pros and cons of air abrasive 
are presented. Occlusion and jaw re- 


lationship, which should be helpful to 
the men faced with reconstruction and 
denture work, is discussed from differ- 
ent view points. 

The subject matter throughout the 
book tends to the practical side rather 
than the theoretical, which should give 
it further appeal to the general practi- 
tioner. 


Little book brings 
big message 


New Teeth for Old (second edition). 
By Victor H. Sears, D.D.S., formerly 
professor of prosthetic dentistry, New 
York University, College of Dentistry. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1952. 110 pages. Illustrated. Price 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by-William P. Schoen, Jr., B.S., 

D.D.S., M.D.S. 


Victor H. Sears, D.D.S., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is probably best known for 
his prolific writing on the construction 
of artificial dentures. This little book 
by Sears to be reviewed here has to do 
with dentures, but from a different 
slant. 

In the main this book is designed for 
reading by lay persons. However, its 
perusal will do both dentists and phy- 
sicians a lot of good. Professional men 
may get a little different idea of the 
whole denture problem as the patient 
sees it from New Teeth For Old. 

The author has attempted to vis- 
ualize the mental state of the patient 
facing the ordeal of having all his teeth 
extracted and subsequently securing 
and wearing dentures. He has formu- 
lated the questions which must run 
through the mind of such a patient 
and then has tried to answer them in 
plain, non-technical English. 

The book is illustrated by simple 
but apropos line drawings of the car- 
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toon type; they add immensely to its 
charm and efficiency. 

The Mosby Company has done its 
usual good publishing job. The book is 
cloth bound in a lively green-tint col- 
or, and its outer paper jacket is so illus- 
trated as to help sell it to prospective 
readers. The type lines are slightly 
leaded out making for easy reading 
and the pages are well interspersed with 
the semi-serious line .drawings previ- 
ously mentioned, 

Except for the first three chapters 
the entire book is specifically written 
“at” denture patients; the first three 
chapters are for patients with natural 
teeth. 

The following list of chapter head- 
ings will give you a good idea of the 
content: 1. How To Lose Your Natural 
Teeth; 2. How to Save Your Teeth; 
3. Right Foods and Wrong Foods; 4. 
Infections; 5. Immediate Dentures; 6. 
How Artificial Dentures Are Made; 7. 
Art In Artificial Dentures; 8. Kinds 
of Artificial Dentures; 9. Fit; 10. Oc- 
clusion; 11. Servicing; 12. How To En- 
joy Your Artificial Dentures. 

Any dentist would do well to read 
this book himself. It may give you 
some ideas to add to the story you tell 
your new denture patients. Its reading 
by the denture patient will definitely 
lighten the load of the dentist. 

If the three sections, “Fit” (chapter 
nine), “Servicing” (chapter eleven), 
and “How to Enjoy Your Artificial 
Dentures” (chapter twelve), alone were 
in the book, it would still be worth 
while. These three chapters by them- 
selves will do much to aid both the 
dentist and the patient in their mutual 
job of making new artificial dentures 
satisfactory. 

As a suggestion each new denture pa- 
tient could be given this book by the 
dentist—the small cost would be a 
large investment in teaching the pa- 
tient all the things to be known about 
artificial dentures. Certainly, the least 
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a dentist can do is to tell the patient 
about this book and suggest it be read; 
it will definitely help the patient, and 
also the dentist. 


Illustrations highlight 


new technics 


Handbook of Dental Practice (second 

edition). 
Edited by Louis |. Grossman, D.D.S., 
D.M.D., assistant professor of medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania. 
Authors include: W. Harry Archer, 
M.S., D.D.S.; Carlisle C. Bastian, 
D.D.S.;. Basil G. Bibby, D.D.S., Ph.D., 
D.M.D.; Allan G. Brodie, D.D.S., 
Ph.D.; Lester W. Burket, D.D.S., M.D.; 
James R. Cameron, D.D.S.; Edward 
C. Dobbs, D.D.S.; Edward M. 
Grevatt, D.D.S.; Louis |. Grossman, 
D.D.S., D.M.D.; A. O. Klaffenbach, 
D.D.S.; Benjamin Kornfeld, D.D.S.; 
Howard K. Mathews, D.D.S.; Balint 
Orban, M.D., D.D.S.; Edward C. 
Stafne, D.D.S.; J. J. Stetzer, Jr., 
D.D.S.; Charles A. Sweet, D.D.S.; V. 
R. Trapozzano, D. D. S.; Joseph F. 
Volker, D.D.S., Ph.D.; and Gordon R. 
Winter, D.D.S. 
Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1952. 503 pages with 388 
illustrations. Price $10.00 

Reviewed by Edward J. Krejci, D.D.S. 


This book is certainly a new idea in 
dental books as it covers all specialties. 
The illustrations are excellent and are 
numerous enough to act as time savers 
for the reader. Chapter by chapter the 
whole book is very interesting; its chief 
value is as a very fine reference book for 
the busy dentist for it reads easily and 
contains many things that can be used 
in everyday practice. 

The chapter on Oral Diagnosis is 
especially well done. It surely brings 
to the front the necessity for a correct 














diagnosis if proper and _ successful 
treatment is to be carried out. This 
chapter, the third, in particular caught 
my eye as a past teacher of that sub- 
ject. Oral Diagnosis is not just another 
department in the teaching and prac- 
tice of our profession; as shown by this 
book more thought could be given to 
this subject in dental schools today. 
Students, upon graduation, could use 
this book continuously to help them- 
selves in their practice. 

The chapter on orthodontics I en- 
joyed tremendously. Right at the start 
of this subject the author states that 
eruption of teeth and growth of jaws 
are independent and both are subject 
to variation. He continues more in this 
vein than he does of the various tech- 
niques for treating malocclusion. 

I enjoyed reading the book and as a 
reviewer I appreciate its value and wish 
to compliment the author on the fine 
job he has done. My only criticism is 
on the size and weight of the book. 


Worthwhile for review... 
but not as textbook 


Essentials of Surgery for Dental Students 

(second edition). 
By J. Cosbie-Ross, M. B. (Hons.}, 
Ch.M. (Liverpool), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
formerly lecturer in clinical surgery to 
dental students, University of Liver- 
pool; senior surgeon, Royal Southern 
Hospital and Sefton General Hospi- 
tal, Liverpool; lecturer in surgery, 
University of Liverpool; hunterian 
professor, Royal College of Surgeons; 
late surgeon, Rainhill Emergency 
Hospital, and later honorary assist- 
ant surgeon, Birkenhead General 
Hospital. 


Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingston, Ltd., 
1952 (distributed in the U.S. through 
the Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 





more). 296 pages with 207 illustra- 
tions. Price $6.00. 
Reviewed by Viggo B. Sorenson, D.D.S. 


This book of two hundred and 
ninety-five pages is divided into twenty- 
two chapters. The following subjects 
are covered: 

Clinical examinations, lips, tongue, 
buccal -cavity, salivary glands, harelip 
and cleft palate, alveolar abscess, osteo- 
myelitis and necrosis of the jaw, tumors 
of the jaw of dental origin, tumors of 
the jaw of non-dental origin, temper- 
omandibular joint, fracture of the jaws 
and face bones, wounds and their treat- 
ment, plastic surgery and deformities 
of the jaws, lesions of the face and 
scalp, neuralgia and other cranial nerve 
lesions, cervical lymphatic glands, non- 
glandular swellings of the neck, thy- 
roid gland, syphilis, shock, hemorrhage, 
gangrene, and embolism, radium and 
x-ray therapy, and diseases of the nose, 
pharynx, larynx, ear and eye. 

Such a formidable list of subjects in 
such a small book precludes detailed 
discussions. The author is characterized 
however by his insights, while covering 
certain subjects. For example, in dis- 
cussing x-ray examinations the author > 
explains: 

. . a decision that an x-ray was 
considered unnecessary may well 
be interpreted as negligence on the 
part of the surgeon or dental sur- 
geon. 

An example of the technique used 
to cover the vast amount of material 
is seen in the displacement of fractures: 
“Displacement—five factors influence 
the displacement of a fractured man- 
dible: 

(1) The force of the blow 

(2) The direction of the blow 

(3) The resultant direction of the 
fracture 

(4) The muscular pull 

(5) Gravity.” 

These factors are very briefly dis- 
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cussed while illustrative diagrams com- 
plete the subject. 

The brevity of this method can be 
seen in the discussion of the treatment 
of fractures. The author admits this 
brevity, but gives general principles 
and methods. The discussion of circum- 
ferential wiring may serve as an exam- 
ple: 

Circumferential wiring. This is 
useful where there is a consider- 
able degree of displacement. Soft, 
stainless steel wire is used, the 
snare encircling the fragments be- 
ing tightened around the mandi- 
ble and including the lower den- 
ture or an arcylic mould. 

The technique necessary to achieve 
circumferential wiring is not explained. 

There is no explanation of exodon- 
tia technique. However, the brief men- 
tion and outline of disease processes 
and treatment as they affect the mouth, 
face, and jaws is an admirable ac- 
complishment. 

This is a worthwhile text that will 
serve well as a review of oral and fa- 
cial diseases and their treatment. It 
would not serve as an adequate text 
for the standard course in oral surgery 
for dental students. 


Excellent description 
of specialized field 


Clinical Dental Roentgenology (third 
edition). 

By John Oppie McCall, D. D. S., 
F.A.C.D., former professor of period- 
ontia, N. Y. University, College of 
Dentistry; consultant to the dental 
service, N. Y. Hospital; associate in 
public health and preventive medi- 
cine, Cornell University, College of 
Medicine; oral diagnostician, N. Y. 
Eye and Ear Infirmary; diplomate, 
American Board of Periodontology. 

And Samuel Stanley Wald, D.D.S., 


F.A.C.D., clinical professor of oral 
cancer and roentgenology, N. Y. Uni- 
versity, College of Dentistry; lecturer 
in dental roentgenology and oral 
diagnosis, N. Y. University, College 
of Medicine and Bellevue Medical 
Center and Post-graduate Medical 
School; special lecturer in roentgen- 
ology and oral diagnosis, U. S. Naval 
Dental School, National Naval Medi- 
cal Center, Bethesda, Md.; consult- 
ant in charge of roentgenology and 
oral diagnosis, U. S. Naval Hospital, 
St. Albans, N. Y. and dental clinics 
of the Community Service Society of 
New York; diplomate in oral surgery, 
N. Y. State Board of Oral Surgery. 
Philadelphia: The W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1952. 384 pages with 1277 
illustrations. Price $8.50. 


Reviewed by Robert R. Fosket, D.D.S., 
M.S.D. 


Descriptions of new radiographic 
technics accompanied by numerous il- 
lustrations are some of the features of 
the 1952, third edition, of Clinical Den- 
tal Roentgenology by McCall and 
Wald. 

The subject matter in the first nine 
chapters enumerates the types and con- 
struction of x-ray equipment and the 
production of x-rays. Also, a part of 
the material is comparisons and out- 
lines of technics for making intra-oral 
and extra-oral radiographs. 

An addition to the text is a cursory 
description of the “long cone technic” 
for making intra-oral radiographs. Five 
pages have been allotted to the method 
of film packet placement and reten- 
tion, and the angles of projection. Sev- 
eral pictures and illustrations accom- 
pany and supplement the descriptive 
material. 

Two pages have been used for pre- 
senting a technic for making cephalo- 
metric radiographs using a conven- 
tional dental x-ray machine. Pictures 
showing the arrangement of the neces- 
sary equipment and the position of the 








patient and the tube setting are in- 
cluded. 

An interesting and important discus- 
sion of x-ray dosage, the measurement 
of radiation, and the ill effects of over- 
exposure to x-rays has been added in 
this new edition. Methods used for 
protection from excessive radiation for 
both the dentist and patient have been 
clearly outlined. 

A large portion of the text has been 
allotted to an evaluation of the prin- 
ciples of interpretation, including a 
description of the radiographic evi- 
dence of the effects of function and 
abnormal and pathological conditions. 

New material relating to cysts, bone 
dysplasias, and tumors of the jaws has 
been added as a diagnostic feature, and 
several pictures illustrating bone cysts 
and osteitis fibrosa are a commendable 
supplement to the volume. 

The subject material for the text has 
been carefully classified and grouped 
into thirty chapters, while the excellent 
descriptions, accompanied by fine pic- 
tures, illustrate the importance and 
value of radiographs as a diagnostic aid 
in the practice of dentistry. 


New materials enrich 
new edition 


Dentistry for Children (third edition). 
By John C. Brauer, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., 
dean, School of Dentistry, and pro- 
fessor of pedodontics, University of 
North Carolina; William W. Demer- 
itt, D.D.S., professor and head, De- 
partment of Pedodontics, School of 
Dentistry, University of North Caro- 
lina; L. B. Higley, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., 
professor and head, Department of 
Orthodontics, School of Dentistry, 
University of lowa; Maury Massler, 
D.D.S., M.S., professor and head, De- 
partment of Pedodontics, College of 


Dentistry, University of Illinois; and 
Isaac Schour, D.D.S., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
professor and head, Department of 
Histology, College of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 
1952. 454 pages with 291 illustra- 
tions, 19 tables. Price $10.00. 
Reviewed by George W. Teuscher, D.D.S., 
M.S.D., Ph.D. 


This book has been prepared with a 
twofold purpose: first, to serve as a 
textbook for dental students, and sec- 
ond, to be a reference source of the 
latest achievements in pedodontics for 
the dental practitioner. To obtain the 
most good from this textbook, the read- 
er should make generous use of the 
rich bibliography. 

Dr. Brauer has prepared a carefully 
documented text, and the sources of 
information have been selected with an 
eye to accuracy and proof of conclu- 
sions. He has called upon collaborators 
well known for their research in the 
fields of prevention, dental caries, and 
growth and development. 

The book is divided in two parts. 
Part I deals with the fundamental con- 
siderations in the practice of dentistry 
for children. Seven of the ten chapters 
in Part I are contributed by Drs. Mass- 
ler and Schour of the University of 
Illinois. Dr. Higley of the University 
of Iowa contributes the chapter on 
preventive orthodontics, and Dr. Brau- 
er has written a good chapter on the 
management of the child patient. Such 
a chapter is very difficult to discuss 
well, because of the individual differ- 
ences which exist among children. But 
Dr. Brauer presents clearly in this chap- 
ter, nevertheless, the fundamental con- 
siderations of child management. 

The many fine contributions to den- 
tal science of Drs. Massler and Schour 
are well known. They are liberally dis- 
played and excellently done in this 
textbook. They have written the chap- 
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ters on development of the teeth; mor- 
phology and histology of the primary 
teeth, dental caries in the growing 
child, lesions and infections of the oral 
soft tissues, nutrition and oral disease, 
and the endocrine glands. A total of 
254 pages is devoted to these funda- 
mental considerations. The practition- 
er who becomes acquainted thoroughly 
with this material will find dentistry 
more fascinating in all its aspects. 

Part II of this excellent textbook is 
concerned with the technical proce- 
dures in the practice of dentistry for 
children. The author discusses the 
major clinical problems of dentistry for 
children, and his treatment of these 
problems is excellent and founded on 
good practice. There are chapters on 
preventive dentistry, operative proce- 
dures for children, pulp and root canal 
therapy, space maintenance, fractured 
anterior teeth, and oral surgery for 
children. 

There has been enough new material 
added to make this third edition jus- 
tifiable and worthwhile, It will prove 
a real adjunct to the dentist’s library 
and a reliable source of information 
for the practitioner interested in the 
best dental care for the child patient. 


Author revises with emphasis 
on the practical 


Oral Medicine: Diagnosis and Treatment 

(second edition). 
By Lester W. Burket, A.B., D.D.S., 
M.D., Sc.D., professor of oral medi- 
cine and dean, School of Dentistry, 
University of Pennsylvania; professor 
of oral medicine, Graduate School 
of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; honorary professor, National 
University, Bogota, Colombia; chief, 
oral medicine service, Philadelphia 
General Hospital; consultant to the 
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Army, Navy, and Veterans Admin- 
istration. With a chapter on "Oral 
Cancer'’ by S. Gordon Castigliano, 
B.A., B.S., M.D., F.A.C.S., chief, de- 
partment of head and neck tumors, 
American Oncologic Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia; professor of oncology, 
Temple University, School of Dent- 
istry, Philadelphia; associate in onc- 
ology, Graduate School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1952. 575 pages with 372 illus- 
trations. Price $14.00 

Reviewed by Joseph S. Restarski, D.D.S., 


ebtowe 


The completely revised second edi- 
tion is a well organized and practical 
presentation of the many recent ad- 
vances in the field of oral medicine. 

Notable is a new section on oral can- 
cer by Dr. S. Castigliano. While the 
general practitioner is not expected to 
treat cancer, his role in the early detec- 
tion of cancerous and _ pre-cancerous 
lesions is important. 

A sound new approach to the con- 
troversial problem of focal infection 
is also presented. Dental pediatrics, 
gerodontics, gingivitis, dietary defi- 
ciencies, and hazards of dental diseases 
of occupational origin are compre- 
hensively discussed. The section on 
occupational diseases to which the 
dentist is subject is very well explained 
and is covered in a way not found in 
other books. 

The emphasis placed by the author 
en practical technics of oral diagnosis 
and treatment as it relates to the prac- 
tice of medicine certainly provides a 
sound basis for a more complete treat- 
ment of the dental patient. 

In addition, forty oral lesions com- 
monly encountered are illustrated in 
color. The second edition, completely 
revised in a new 7 by 10 inches format, 
provides a better display for the il- 
lustrations. 








This volume, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, presents an excellent refer- 
ence to the physician and the dentist 
since it stresses the dependency of one 
field on the other. 


Recent developments 
slightly slighted 


Pharmacology and Pharmacotherapeutics 
for Dentists (fourth edition). 
By William H. O. McGehee, D.D.S., 
M.D., F.A.C.D.,. formerly professor 
of dental pharmacology and thera- 
peutics and dean of the dental de- 
partment, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia; formerly professor of operative 
dentistry, New York University Col- 
lege of Dentistry. And Melvin W. 
Green, B.S., Ph.D., associate pro- 
fessor of pharmaceutical chemistry, 
University of Wisconsin; member of 
the Committees of Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopeia and the 
National Formulary. 
Philadelphia: The Blakiston Compa- 
ny, 1952. 550 pages with 14 illus- 
trations. Price $7.50. 
Reviewed by Robert G. Kesel, M.S., 
D.D.S. ; 
‘The usual information concerning 
the classification, sources, characteris- 
tics, actions and uses of drugs is found 
in the textbook. The information is ar- 
ranged in seven sections as follows: 
Basic Principles of Pharmacology and 
Prescription Writing, Drugs Used 
Chiefly for Their Local Effects, Drugs 
Altering the Inflamatory Process, Drugs 
Acting Locally on the Gastro-Intestinal 
Tract, Drugs Acting on Sensory Nerves, 
Drugs Acting Chiefly After Internal 
Administration, Drugs Acting on the 
Autonomic Nervous System and Mus- 
cles, and the Pharmacology of Metals, 
Specifics, Vitamins and Hormones. 
There is a helpful appendix on symp- 


toms and treatment of acute poisoning 
and another on dental formulary and 
prescription guide, although some of 
the prescriptions might be considered 
obsolete in modern practice. 

While such information is available 
in the text, there seems to be tendency 
to emphasize the historical and treat 
too lightly some of the more recent de- 
velopments such as antibiotics, the 
newer antiseptics and detergents. In 
some instances as much or. more in- 
formation on these subjects is con- 
tained in Accepted Dental Remedies 
where it is more readily available. Even 
though calcium hydroxide is now wide- 
ly used as a pulp capping material, no 
mention was found of this widely used 
agent. 

Some misconceptions were observed 
such as a statement on page 125 that 
fluorine is a nromal constituent of 
teeth, chiefly of enamel. Actually the 
dentine contains approximately twice 
as much fluorine as enamel. 

The book is easily readable, well 
published and contains frequent bib- 
liographical references pertinent to the 
material under discussion. 


Provacative classifications 


prove worthy perusal 


The Porcelain Jacket Crown. 
By S. Charles Brecker, D.D.S., former 
assistant professor of operative dent- 
istry, New York University, College of 
Dentistry. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1951. 260 pages with 290 illustra- 
tions. Price $8.00. 

Reviewed by Frank P. Lindner, D.D.S. 


In the preface the author clearly 
states his purpose, outlines his plan 
in a clear precise manner and adheres 
closely to this, giving us a.concise and’ 
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beautifully illustrated book on a very 
difficult phase of our work. 

I was particularly interested in his 
classification of preparations. It is pro- 
vocative. Perhaps it can cause a thought 
or two in dealing with our particular 
jacket preparations. 

I felt that his essential procedures in 
the preparation of jacket crowns thor- 
oughly covers a mental armamentarium 
for us. I recommend that it be read 
and reread. 

The author carefully illustrates the 
technique peculiar to the preparation 
and variations encountered in each of 
the teeth in the arch, the rest position, 
and the instrumentation involved. 

I think the book is one that is scien- 
tific, well written, easily understood, 
very inclusive and worthy of consid- 
eration as an addition to our dental 
libraries. 


Written for the specialist; 
all dentists may profit 


Orthodontics: Diagnosis, Prognosis, Treat- 
ment. 
By Bercu Fischer, D.D.S. 
Philadelphia: The W. B. Saunders 
Company, |952. 334 pages with | 180 
illustrations on 212 figures. Price $12. 
Reviewed by F. F. Dewel, D.D.S. 


Orthodontists are becoming con- 
vinced that the mandibular dental arch 
is inadequate as a point of anchorage 
for intermaxillary elastics if successful 
corrections are to be achieved rou- 
tinely. In its search for an effective sub- 
stitute the specialty is turning to extra- 
oral traction to insure results that are 
both pleasing and permanent. In this 
text, Dr. Fischer describes in detail the 
methods he has found successful in 
securing these objectives with the use 
‘of occipital force. 
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The author devotes the opening 
third of his book to the recurrent or- 
thodontic problems of tissue tolerance, 
denture stability, bimaxillary protru- 
sion, and the various concepts of nor- 
mal occusion. He stresses case analysis 
in non-extraction as well as in extrac- 
tion conditions, and concludes that - 
most of the limitations encountered in 
orthodontic treatment are due to wide- 
spread individual variations in the den- 
tofacial pattern. 

Of particular interest to the ortho- 
dontist is-his division of Class II Divi- 
sion | cases into five distinct types: 1, 
protrusion of the maxillary dental 
arch; 2, retrusion of the mandibular 
dental arch; 3, pseudo-mandibular re- 
trusion; 4, structural mandibular re- 
trusion; and 5, bimaxillary protrusion. 
While the molar relation is identical 
in all of these types, each presents a 
different dentofacial relation. Convinc- 
ing photographic evidence with models 
and facial profiles is provided for all of 
these various conditions. 

To assist the general dentist in ad- 
vising patients about the proper time 
for orthodontic treatment, Fischer be- 
lieves that the optimum dental age to 
start is in the mixed dentition stage in 
Class II Division 1 cases. He further 
states that treatment becomes progres- 
sively more difficult as the roots of the 
permanent teeth become more fully 
completed. For the orthodontist who 
must treat cases in all stages of devel- 
opment, he provides specific treatment 
plans and individual case reports for 
patients in the mixed, transitional, and 
permanent dentitions. 

Fischer’s description of his method 
of treatment is most comprehensive. 
His appliance of choice is the edgewise 
mechanism. To reinforce anchorage he 
employs the headcap, elastic traction, 
and an “occipital bow” to deliver extra- 
oral force directly to the teeth to be 
moved. A chapter on technic gives de- 
tailed instructions on construction of 








all attachments. More than 20 case 
reports confirm the efficiency of the 
device. 

The author advocates early treat- 
ment, extraction when there is no 
other recourse, confining orthodontic 
force only to those teeth to be moved, 
and sectional treatment to permit teeth 
not involved in the correction to be left 
undisturbed. 

Throughout the text are 1180 ex- 
cellent illustrations to describe the con- 
ditions to be corrected and the methods 
of treatment. These include facial pho- 
tographs, models, appliances, and sche- 
matic diagrams. Although the book is 
primarily for the specialist, the general 
dentist will gain from it a greater un- 
derstanding of the possibilities and 
limitations of present day orthodontics. 


Postwar progress advances 
new procedures 


Oral Surgery (second edition), 
two volumes. 

By Kurt H. Thoma, D. M. D., 
F.D.S.R.C.S. (Eng.), F.D.S.R.C.S.hon. 
(Edin.), professor of oral surgery, 
emeritus, and brackett professor of 
oral pathology, emeritus, Harvard 
University; honorary professor of the 
Odontologic Faculty, San Carlos Uni- 
versity, Guatemala; visiting lecturer 
in oral surgery, Graduate School of 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania; 
oral surgeon, Brooks Hospital; con- 
sulting oral surgeon to New England 
Baptist Hospital, New England Cen- 
ter Hospital, Faulkner Hospital, Beth 
Israel Hospital; civilian consultant in 
oral surgery to the Army Medical 
Center and the Surgeon General, 
Washington D. C., Murphy General 
Hospital, Waltham, Mass., the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Boston, Mass., 
Veterans Hospital, Providence, R. l., 
and Cushing Hospital, Framingham, 
Mass. 


St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1952. 1688 pages with 1789 illustra- 
tions. Price $30.00. 

Reviewed by Graham O. Davies, D.D.S. 


Thoma’s Oral Surgery is a revised 
edition of his previous work. As the 
author states, this second edition was 
necessary so as to incorporate the 
knowledge of the postwar progress in 
the field of oral surgery into a text 
suitable for students and _practition- 
ers. 

In the light of increased knowledge 
in the fields of antibiotic action and 
chemotherapy, the author has devoted 
a separate chapter to this field. Another 
particularly good addition is the chap- 
ter dealing with the edentulous mouth 
and the surgical-prosthodontic prob- 
lems involved. 

In the chapters dealing with surgic- 
al correction of developmental de- 
formities of the face and jaws, several 
new procedures are outlined; many of 
these new procedures were formerly 
considered hazardous until the recent 
progress in the supporting fields of 
anesthesiology and chemotherapy. 

Volume I consists of nine chapters; 
the first four cover surgical princi- 
ples, general care of the patient, 
anesthesiology, and chemotherapeu- 
tics and antibiotics. To the student, 
these four chapters should be of great 
value as they combine a condensation 
of basic knowledge that is all too often 
slighted in graduate studies. 

The remaining five chapters of Vol- 
ume I deal with dentoalveolar sur- 
gery, abnormalities of the edentulous 
mouth, traumatic diseases of the jaws, 
diseases of the maxillary sinus, and 
osteomyelitis and necrosis. The chapter 
dealing with traumatic diseases and 
injuries of the jaws is very complete; 
all phases of facial fractures are dis- 
cussed and the various methods of fix- 
ation are well presented. The line 
drawings describing the different types 
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of intermaxillary and interdental wir- 
ing are excellent. 

Chapter eight presents the anatom- 
ical aspects of the maxillary sinus and 
the accidents and diseases that may 
befall it. Much of the space, however, 
is devoted to material that would 
seemingly be of more interest to the 
otolaryngologist than the oral sur- 
geon. A more detailed discussion of the 
techniques of removing foreign bodies 
from the antrum would be of greater 
value to the oral surgeon. 

Volume II consists of ten chapters 
covering the mandibular joint, facial 
infections, salivary and mucous gland 
infections, fifth and seventh nerve 
diseases, cysts, benign tumors, malig- 
nant tumors, developmental deform- 
ities, acquired defects of the mandible, 





and oral abnormalities and defects. 

Facial swellings and their causes are 
classified, and diagnostic clues and 
methods of treatment are well outlined 
in the section on facial infections. 

This edition of Oral Surgery is a re- 
finement of an already excellent work 
—one that is required reading in many 
schools. The line drawings are well 
done and are in three colors in many 
cases; some of the photographs would 
be better, however, if they were in 
color, particularly in the section on 
tumors. 

This set of books should be in the 
reference library of every oral surgeon, 
and Volume I would prove to be of in- 
estimable value to every dentist in 
general practice. 

—finis— 
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f The last guests have departed, gone 
~ for another year; 
74 he wreath over the front door is lighted 
Wz a last time. 


kf «Brittle boughs of Christmas tree await 


their fiery bed, 


and blue lights in the crib flicker 


no more. 


Their passing 


Ng marks the saddest day of the year, 


uf )=‘That on which the world’s 
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are packed away 
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“Not to be opened 


Till next Christmas.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Big Hand For Zinser 





On January 1, 1953, Melford E. Zinser finished his term of office as president of 
the Illinois State Dental Society. One year ago he replaced Walter Gonwa as presi- 
dent and now James E. Mahoney has stepped into the main state job. 

Mel Zinser, affectionately known as “Miffy” to his many friends, has finished 
a very successful year. He has given freely of his energy and time, which is just as 
valuable when a man is state president as when he is only a practicing dentist. 
There have been council meetings, component society meetings, study club 
meetings, ad interim committee meetings, and any number of other specially 
called meetings in regard to the numerous details of running a big dental so- 
ciety. He has guided the society well and we all thank him. We also wish to thank 
Anne Zinser for her help; a president’s wife must also contribute a lot of time 
and energy during this year of service. 


If you Don't 
You'll Be Sorry 


If you don’t attend the Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Dental Society 
at the Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, you'll be sorry. 

The dates for the meeting are May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1953. Program chairman, Bob 
Pollock, already has the essay part of the program completed, and it is the most 
comprehensivé one the state society has presented for many years. One of the 
highlights of the scientific program will be a symposium on Tuesday afternoon 
on diagnosis. Some of the top dental scientists in America will give this sym- 
posium. 

As usual the table clinics will represent all branches of dentistry; they will be 
presented by a big group of men, with Leo J. Conaty as chairman of the Clinic 
Committee. 

Better plan now to attend. 


Transactions Issue 


The February issue of the Journal will be given over completely to the ‘Transac- 
actions of the Illinois State Dental Society. These ‘Transactions will not be printed 
in any other form; therefore, you are asked to preserve your copy. All reports and 
all business of the society for 1952 will be found in the Transactions along 
with much other pertinent information about the society. 


Midwinter Meeting 


The dates for the Midwinter Meeting of the Chicago Dental Society are Feb- 
ruary 8-11, 1953. Under the direction of president, James H. Keith, this big 
meeting is shaping up. Bob Pollock, program chairman of the state annual meet- 
ing, holds the same job for the Chicago Dental Society, so he is really a busy man. 
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Income Taxes 


our legal and moral duty 


The ever-increasing bite of Federal 
income taxes into the earnings of most 
individuals as well as many businesses 
is again about to be forced to our at- 
tention. Individual tax rates are gen- 
erally higher for 1952 than 1951. There 
is little hope for a last minute reprieve; 
the new administration has promised a 
reduction in taxes, but not as the first 
objective. The sequence stated in the 
campaign was provision of a sound 
dollar, decrease in government spend- 
ing, and only then reduction in taxes. 

There has always been both a legal 
and moral responsibility to meet tax 
obligations; for many people, the mor- 
al obligation has meant little. The idea 
that all is fair in war and taxes is a 
part of the past, belonging to the time 
when taxes did not greatly affect the 
daily lives of almost everyone and were 
principally the rich man’s problem. A 

- person who avoided taxes was once 
considered as fortunate as one who had 
avoided the plague. Today, with a 
weekly, monthly or quarterly reminder 
as to the substantial amount of per- 
sonal income going for national defense 
and general welfare, the public attitude 
has changed. Most people expect their 
neighbors to meet their share of the 





By Frank B. O'Brien, C.P.A.* 


cost; the moral obligation to pay taxes 
is more acutely felt. 

Thus today not only the government 
but most of our fellow citizens expect 
all to pay their fair share. Nobody, 
however, expects more than is required 
under our present laws interpreted un- 
der an old simple rule—Is it right? 


Maintenance of Records 


The difficult part of our taxing sys- 
tem is that the taxpayer is required to 
determine the amount due. The gov- 
ernment, of course, reserves the right 
to subsequently review the computa- 
tions, but the initial burden is still on 
the taxpayer. As a result, it is primarily 
up to the individual to see that he 
pays no more than required. 

The maintenance of adequate tax 
records is essential. Such records will 
not only facilitate the actual prepara- 
tion of your return but will also serve 
as protection against possible deficiency 
assessments made as a result of a review 
of your return by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue; you could readily sub- 
stantiate the propriety of all items 
shown on your return through. use of 
these records. 





before the Tax Court. 








* Mr. Frank B. O’Brien received his degree of B.S.C. from the University of 
Notre Dame. He is a member of the American Institute of Accountants, the 
Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants, and is registered to practice 


This article was written especially for the JOURNAL because of great response 
received after Mr. O’Brien’s article on “Income Taxes Higher This March 15, 
Than Last” was published in the December 1950 issue. 

At present Mr. O’Brien is associated with Arthur Anderson and Company. 
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Records are essential, but what ones 
need be kept? Chances are you are on 
a cash basis, meaning that you consider 
income earned in the year actually re- 
ceived or available in cash or trade and 
deduct all expenses when actually paid. 
The alternate is the accrual method 
under which you pick up income as it 
becomes due, rather than as it is paid, 
and deduct expenses as you incur them 
rather than as you pay them. A cash 
basis taxpayer is not required to keep 
books such as a general ledger, cash 
book, general journal etc. However, 
keeping books is recommended from 
a tax point of view if the size of your 
practice justifies their use, because 
they are an indisputable adequate rec- 
ord of your professional income. The 
tax investigators have in many cases 
considered the supporting details of a 
return inadequate and have deter- 
mined taxable income through appli- 
cation of arbitrary methods. The use 
of such methods does not generally 
favor the taxpayer. 

If you do not feel that formal books 
are necessary, then the best record is 
the bank records. Deposit all your re- 
‘ ceipts of taxable income in the bank 
intact and pay your bills by check 
whenever possible. You will then have 
established a summary record of all 
transactions affecting your income. To 
supplement and support this, you will 
need to retain a copy of bills rendered 
to patients, your appointment book, 
and invoices or receipts for expenses 
paid. 

How long should records be re- 
tained? ‘The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is only allowed three years from 
the time a return is filed to examine 
and review it. There are exceptions to 
this rule; if 25 per cent of gross-income 
has been omitted from the return, the 
period is extended to five years; if a 
fraudulent return has been filed, there 
is no time limit on the levy of addi- 
tional assessments. So your records 
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should at least be retained three years, 
prudently for five years, and for com- 
plete safety, forever. 


Professional Income 


Taxable income from your profes- 
sion is the excess of fees collected over 
the necessary, ordinary and reasonable 
expenses incurred in the earning of 
those fees. 

Fees include not only cash payments 
received but also the fair market value 
at time of receipt of any payments 
made in kind. If you are on a cash 
basis, you need not report amounts 
represented by bills rendered to your 
patients which have not been paid. 

The law permits certain items to be 
offset against gross income. Generally, 
you may take deductions for all ex- 
penses which are required to produce 
gross income. Typical expenses allow- 
able are accountants fees; assistants’ 
and employees’ compensation; automo- 
bile expenses, including depreciation, 
to the extent your car is used directly 
in your profession; cost of attending 
meetings or conventions of professional 
groups; dues or initiation fees paid to 
professional societies; instruments or 
apparatus used in your profession (if _ 
the useful life is less than one year). 
You may deduct the entire cost in the 
year paid; if not, you must pro-rate 
the deduction over the estimated life 
of the item; magazines and newspapers 
purchased for use in your waiting 
room; maintenance of your office, in- 
cluding cleaning, heat, insurance, light, 
office supplies, paint, rent, repairs, tele- 
phone, water and incidental altera- 
tions; supplies such as cotton, drugs, 
filling materials etc. 

This list is not all inclusive, but 
rather an enumeration of common 
items. There are undoubtedly items 
which are unique to you; you may take 
any which are prudently necessary to 
your practice. 














The burden of proof rests on you 
for any item which is taken as a de- 
duction. This means that you must 
show that the expensé was an ordinary, 
necessary and reasonable one in your 
professional activity and that you actu- 
ally paid it. A canceled check or re- 
ceipted bill is satisfactory proof of 
payment. 

As previously mentioned in connec- 
tion with instruments and apparatus, 
not all items may be deducted in the 
year in which paid. Items of a tangible 
nature which will benefit your prac- 
tice in future years must be appor- 
tioned over the period in which the 
benefits will be received. Items such 
as equipment, office furniture and fix- 
tures, insurance premiums, leasehold 
improvements, rents paid in advance 
etc. must be treated in this manner. In 
computing depreciation, a composite 
life of ten years is generally allowable 
for your equipment as well as your 
office furnniture and fixtures. 


Other Income 


Taxes must also be paid on divi- 
dends, interest, rents and royalties, 
gains on sales of assets, and other mis- 
cellaneous income. 

-When you sell property, the gain re- 
sulting from the sale must always be 
included in income and the loss may 
in some cases be offset against income. 
Losses suffered on the sale of property 
which has been devoted to personal 
use, such as a residence, pleasure car, 
etc. are not deductible. Losses on in- 
come producing property may be offset 
against gains, or if they exceed the 
gains, may be taken against your net 
income up to $1,000 in one year. If 
any portion of the loss is unusued, it 
may be carried forward to each of the 
next five years, or until it is exhausted, 
applying it first against future gains, 
and then against net income at the 
rate of $1,000 per year or your net in- 
come, whichever is less. 








A provision of the law allows special 
treatment of gains resulting from the 
sale of property held longer than six 
months. Only 50 per cent of the ex- 
cess of such gains over recognized losses 
need be reported as income. The max- 
imum tax rate on long term capital 
gains is 26 per cent. 


Keeping 
books 

is 
recommended 
for all 
practices 
from 

a 

tax 
point 

of view, 











because they are considered an indis- 
putable and adequate record of your 
professional income and tax liability. 


Interest payments are subject to tax, 
except for interest received on obliga- 
tions of state and other local govern- 
ment bodies, which is wholly exempt 
from tax, and interest on certain debt 
issues of the United States government 
or its instrumentalities issued before 
March 1, 1941 which may be either 
wholly or partially exempt from. tax. 

Dividends are also generally subject 
to tax. Some dividends may be non- 
taxable because they are a return of 
capital rather than a division of profits. 
The corporation will ordinarily inform 
you of any such unusual tax status at 
time of payment. 

Rents must be included in gross in- 
come, All expenses, including depre- 
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ciation, paid in connection with the 
operation of rental property may be 
used to reduce rental income. 


Other Deductions 

Contributions, casualty losses, inter- 
est payments, medical expenses, taxes 
etc. may all be taken as other deduc- 
tions, within certain limitations. In 
lieu of itemizing such expenses, you 
may elect to take the standard deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent of net income or 
$1,000, whichever is less. Such an elec- 
tion is not permanent; it may be 
changed at will. If you are married and 
file separate returns, the election you 
make must be consistent. If one spouse 
takes the standard deduction, the other 
must also. In certain situations, you 
can gain a tax advantage by claiming 
the standard amount in one year and 
postponing until the next year ex- 
penditures that represent personal de- 
ductions. 

Gifts or contributions to charitable 
and religious organizations may be 
deducted in the year actually paid in 
amounts up to 20 per cent of adjusted 
gross income. When you list your con- 
tributions, remember that the fair mar- 
ket value of gifts of property are also 
considered contributions. This includes 
cost of gratuitous use of your automo- 
bile in performing services for public 
purposes or charitable organizations. 

Losses sustained on personal prop- 
erty may be deducted if the loss arises 
from a fire, storm or other casualty or 
from theft. This would include acci- 
dental damage to a pleasure car. 

Amounts paid during the year for 
medical care of yourself, your wife or 
other dependents not compensated for 
by insurance are deductible, but only 
to the extent they exceed 5 per cent 
of adjusted gross income. An exception 
to the 5 per cent rule exists if either 
the taxpayer or his spouse are over 65; 
all medical expenses are then deducti- 
ble. The maximum allowable on a 
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joint return of husband and wife is 
$2500, with one dependent, $3750, and 
with two dependents, $5000. Cost of 
medical care includes all expenses for 
cure, mitigation, treatment or preven- 
tion of disease of any structure or func- 
tion of the body as well as amounts 
paid for accident and health insurance. 
Traveling expenses to obtain medical 
care and the cost of temporary changes 
of residence effected for medical rea- 
sons are also deductible. 


Personal Exemptions 


A personal exemption of $600 is 
allowed for yourself, your spouse, and 
each one of your dependants. (You 
reecive an additional exemption if 
either you or your spouse are over 65 
or blind.) To qualify as a dependant, 
a person must be closely related to you, 
have received at least 50 per cent of 
their support from you during the 
year, and have a gross income of less 
than $600. 

This year, part of the benefits accru- 
ing from income-splitting granted in 
recent years to married couples are 
going to unmarried household heads. 
The benefits will amount to about half 
the advantage married couples have 
derived from this feature. To be .a 
household head, a taxpayer must de- 
fray more than half the cost of a 
household and have as a regular mem- 
ber thereof a person for whom he may 
claim a dependency exemption or an 
unmarried descendant regardless of 
gross income earned. 

Federal tax law is extremely compli- 
cated, ever-growing and fast-changing. 
It includes the Internal Revenue Code, 
official regulations, numerous admin- 
istrative rulings and interpretations 
and court decisions. The study and 
absorption of all these rules and their 
applications is an almost impossible 
task for the layman; the advice of a 
competent tax practitioner may result 
in a significant saving in your taxes. 





FIRST CLASS MAIL 


December 17, 1952 


Dr. Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., Editor 
The Illinois Dental Journal 
6355 N. Broadway 

Chicago 40, Illinois 


Dear Bill: 


Even though the new president, Jim Mahoney, does not take office until the 
middle of January, many of the committees are already functioning. 

It is news when as early as last August the Program Committee met with the 
chairmen in three sections—Chicago, Rockford, and Springfield — to bring mem- 
bers together to think about and suggest a program for our next Annual Meeting, 
May 11-12-13-14, 1953. We asked ourselves what kind of a program would make 
the membership as a whole want to attend. 

To this end we have planned such a meeting. 

On Monday, we will have a Sports Day with golf, bowling, and a skeet shoot. 
Then an extra special sports banquet with an unusual colored movie of Ducks 
Unlimited, some of the most beautiful bird pictures ever taken. These features 
have been planned by our Local Arrangements Committee in Peoria. 

The opening session of the meeting on Tuesday will feature the president of 
the A.D.A., Otto Brandhorsts of St. Louis, with our own president’s address as a 
regular part of the morning’s program. 

Probably the most important and informative feature of the meeting will be the 
panel discussion on Tuesday afternoon. The subject of “Oral Diagnosis” has 
been chosen. We will have a man we think is tops as a moderator, Ed Ryan of 
Evanston, and with him will be an eight man team of our essayists. 

I am informed that they intend to give each other a very interesting and warm 
time during the afternoon, which should pack the room. 

It is not fair to give you all the material or even the essayists’ names at this time, 
but they are the best. We would like the membership to know that they cannot af- 
ford to miss this annual session. 

I’ll write more about the meeting next month, but tell the members, meanwhile, 


to take their nice clean appointment books and reserve May 11-12-13-14, 1953 
for Peoria. 


, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Bob Pollock 
Program Committee 


P.S. I hear that the Dental Health Council, another hard-working committee, has 
an all day Conference on Dental Health planned for Tuesday, May 12, for 


representatives of every component society. This is just another reason to be 
present. 
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Two hobby articles ago, the JOUR- 
NAL spotlighted centered on the hunt- 
ing dogs of Jerry and Walt Witthofft. 
Well, Dr. Max Bremer has hunting 
as a hobby also, but it is of a slightly 
different species . . . hunting for lustre- 


ware — that iridescent china and 
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At left: 

Dr. Max L. Bremer 
is seen 

in his Wheaton home 
with 

his copper lustre, 
the 

most expensive 
part 

of his 

fine collection. 


It is displayed 
on the shelves 
of 

this 
floor-to-ceiling 
cabinet, 

which stands 
in his 

library. 


earthenware which was so popular dur- 
ing the early 19th century and now, 
because of its beauty and extreme 
fragility, has become a real collector’s 
item. 

And just like hunting wild game, a 
new addition to a lustreware collection 





requires long periods of waiting and 
searching . . . but finding one piece 
justifies it all. 

Lustreware originated in England 
about 1775 when one John Hancock 
discovered the art of baking metal on 
pottery. Soon, however, this process 
was used with other materials and the 
metal was baked on a breaking base 
such as china, porcelain, and bone as 
well as pottery depending on whether 
it was made for the so called wealthy 
“carriage trade” or for the humbler 
people known at the period of its 
original purchase as the “cottage 
trade.” 

The first piece made was a teapot in 
the Josiah Wedgewood potteries. In a 
short time it became quite a fad and 
soon was being made in all grades from 
that ordered for the Royal Family to 
the simple pieces sold through the 
countryside in peddlers’ carts. For 
about sixty years lustre ware was 
made by all the large potteries in Eng- 
land — Chelsea, Coldport, Leeds, 
Spode, Wedgewood, etc. — and even 
potteries on the continent took up the 
practice for a while. 

Most of the great pieces found to- 
day, though, have come from the 
great-grandparents of the present gen- 


curiosity drove him to find out all he 
could about the history and composi- 
tion of the ware. He soon became so 
interested in the findings of his re- 
search that he has been hunting for 
lustre pieces ever since, with the result 
that he now has what is considered one 
of the outstanding lustre ware collec- 
tions in the United States. 

The Doctor and his wife have in- 
corporated the “collections” into the 
decor of their home in Wheaton, which 
is furnished throughout with antiques 
traditional to its period. The silver 
lustre occupies a hanging cabinet in the 
dining room; the copper lustre graces a 
a floor to ceiling cabinet in the library, 
and the pink lustre is arranged on 
shelves over an antique organ on one 
side of the fireplace in the study. 

Comparing his three collections, Dr. 
Bramer considers the silver lustre the 
most unusual; the copper is the most 
expensive; and the pink lustre has 
some of the most intriguing pieces of 
the entire collections. 

Of all the pieces, two are especially 
prized. One of these is a pitcher from 
the Hapsburg collection and the other 
is like a special order made for Buck- 
ingham Palace. A third significant ad- 
dition is a silver tea set from the Lemon 


The Lustrous Wares 


of Max L. Bremer, D. D. S. 


eration, and the majority of these were 
cabinet pieces made only for display. 

Dr. Bramer’s collection dates back 
about twenty-five years when he in- 
herited a few pieces of lustre ware from 
an aunt. The beauty of the pieces, 
coupled with his innate scientific 


Collection, which until recently was on 
loan to the Louisville, Kentucky, Mu- 
seum for many years. 

But the majority of the lustre pieces 
are the “cottage trade” type ... un- 
pretentious, yet still beautiful to the 
fond collector’s eye. 
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Added Attraction 


for may meeting 


Because of the success of last year’s Hobby Exhibit at the May meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Dental Society, it is going to be repeated at the coming 
meeting in Peoria. 


If you have a hobby, no matter how simple or complex it may be—or 
even if you exhibited your hobby at the last meeting—how about showing it 
to the rest of us this year? You can exhibit just a collection, such as stamps or 
theatre programs, or'show how you make ceramics, take colored pictures, build 
models, or fly a plane, or what have you. You may show the actual articles or 
show pictures of them. 


Some of our members have already signed up for this interesting fea- 
ture, but we can use many more. So, if you have a hobby, or have photographic 
prints to show, won’t you please fill out the questionnaire below and mail 
it in today. 


Don’t forget that everyone who reads this announcement will be look- 
ing forward to seeing your hobby displayed during the entire meeting at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria, May 11-14, 1953. 





Dr. W. F. Mitchell 

2128. Main Street 

Peoria 5, Illinois 

I am interested in the HOBBY FEATURE of the State Meeting. I would like to 


send pictures for the photography exhibit (check here)_ 





I would like to display material for the hobby exhibit. This will consist of 


(short description) 








Name:_ % 


Address:__ 
City: 


























COMPONENTS 





G. V. BLACK 


The November meeting of the G. V. 
Black Dental Society was held in Jack- 
sonville on November 13. The Jack- 
sonville members were hosts at the Ho- 
tel Dunlap and one of the largest turn- 
outs in the last several years enjoyed a 
fine fried chicken dinner. Besides 
those using private vehicles, a busload 
of Springfield members made the trip. 
Thanks to Bob Curren’s_ brainwork 
and Jerry Milhon’s stop watch, two 
members found the trip to be very 
profitable. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
LeRoy Main, dean of the School of 
Dentistry, St. Louis University. His 
subject was the “Comparison of Eur- 
opean and American Dentistry.” The 
description of his European trip held 
much interest for all, and several mem- 
bers, who have made European visits 
lately, compared notes with him fol- 
lowing the speech. 

Four new members were admitted at 
this meeting. They are Don Durbin, 
Springfield; David Taylor, Virginia; 
Jim Trotter, Riverton; and John ‘Too- 
hey, Athens. It was also announced 
that Keith Olsan will take Dale Lam- 
bert’s place as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Two members of the G. V. Black 
Society passed away this month. They 
are Dr. C. D. McDougall of Petersburg, 
and Dr. H. W. Lane of Springfield. 
Both men had been members for many 
years. 

The armed services are making their 
demands known in this area. Robert 
Booth and A. T. Smith have left for 
duty in the Army, and Dale Lambert 
leaves soon for another stint in the 
Navy. Best luck to all. 


The latest scoop we have is that Joe 
Links’ family will be increased early in 
1953. 

From the members of the G. V. Black 
Dental Society to all: “Best wishes for 
the New Year.”—R. A. Norton. 


ROCK ISLAND 


The third joint meeting of the Rock 
Island District and the Davenport Dis- 
trict Dental Societies was held on Oc- 
tober 22, at the Hotel Blackhawk in 
Davenport, lowa. As you may know, 
these meetings are semi-annual, and 
each society alternates as host. 

In the afternoon session Dr. Paul A. 
Edmond of Chicago presented an in- 
formative discussion on “Mouth Re- 
habilitation.” 

Business meetings were then con- 
ducted separately by both societies, and 
dinner was served at approximately 
6:30 p.m. 

The evening part of the program 
was filled very ably by Dr. William 
T. Heron of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Minne- 
sota. His subject was “The Use of 
Hypnosis in Dentistry.” 

During our business meeting, new 
officers for 1953 were elected. They are 
as follows: president, Ronald R. 
Paschall; president-elect, Richard P. 
Hainline; vice-president, Dan H. Wat- 
kins; secretary, G. L. Taylor; treasurer, 
Robert V. Frey; and historian, Joseph 
E. Phillips. 

On Tuesday evening, November 26, 
our society had its annual dinner dance 
at Marando’s in Milan, Illinois. 

After a delicious swiss steak dinner, 
Ronald Paschall, our new president, 
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turned the program over to Ben H. 
Sherrard, past-president and former 
secretary of the Illinois State Dental 
Society. Dr. Sherrard then proceeded, 
on behalf of our society, to honor seven 
members who have been in practice 50 
years or more, by presenting them with 
gold keys and our sincerest congratula- 
tions. 

Only three of the seven were able 
to attend. They were H. G. Trent of 
Rock Island—Northwestern, 1898; G. 
L. Wood of Geneseo—University of 
Iowa. 1898; and M. M. Everett of Gen- 
eseo—Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery, 1899. 

The other four members honored, 
but not present, were G. A. Parks of 
Sherrard—Northwestern, 1900; Mary 
Robeson of Moline—Northwestern, 
1900; J. W. West of Moline—Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, 1903; and 
J. W. Gluesing of Moline—University 
of Iowa, 1890. 

After Dr. Sherrard’s interesting pre- 
sentation, music and dancing was en- 
joyed by all——Richard P. Hainline. 


TWIN CITY 


The monthly meeting of the Twin 
City Dental Society was held December 
8 at the Tilden Hall Hotel with dinner 
at 6 p.m. 

The topic of the evening was the 
second of the telephone extension se- 
ries sponsored by the University of II- 
linois. Among the turnouts for this 
series have been the dental personnel 
of Chanute Air Base. Needless to say, 
we are happy to have them with us. 

Some of our members attended the 
alumni meeting of the University of 
Illinois and reports are that the meet- 
ing was most interesting. 

H. A. Hindman, one of our “old 
timers,” reports that his sons Dr. Jo- 
seph Hindman and family of Man- 
hasett, New York and Dr. H. A. Hind- 
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man of Mobile, Alabama are visiting 
him. He also claims that the hunting 
in southern Illinois was very success- 
ful. 

Welcome to our midst a newcomer, 
Dr. James T. Moffitt, Florida Bound 
—N. J. Krabbee.—Alvin D. Geffert. 


KANKAKEE 


On November 10 twenty-six mem- 
bers of our district met in the rumpus 
room in John Zwisler’s new home on 
South Poplar in Kankakee. We were 
there to listen to the first of the Tele- 
phone Courses from the University of 
Illinois. We had members present who 
had not been coming to our study club 
meetings. This was gratifying to the 
committee and I am sure they. are 
pleased with their choice of program 
for this year. 

We were all pleased with the recep- 
tion of the program as well as being 
impressed by the clear and concise man- 
ner in which each one of the panel 
presented his phase of Exodontia. After 
the program ended we sat around chew- 
ing the fat while Len Kelly tried to get 
some pictures of the group. He would 
have us all ready, but the flash bulb 
would not give off any more light than 
a burned-down candle. With a little 
help, a lot of abuse, and new batteries 
from John’s flash light we were photo- 
graphed. If the things turn out, we may 
try to get them printed so all of you 
can have a good laugh too. 

—H. D. Danforth. 


MADISON 


The Madison District Dental So- 
ciety held its Christmas meeting on 
December 3 at the Edwardsville Gun 
Club. This was a Ladies Night and an 
excellent dinner was served to nearly 
fifty members and guests. The evening 





turned out to be a gala affair and 
gifts were exchanged through jovial 
St. Nick. A very happy spirit prevailed 
throughout the entire evening. 

The main feature of the business 
meeting was the acceptance of seven 
applicants into the society, all grad- 
uates of St. Louis University. 

The new members are as follows: 
Ralph H. Baahlmann, 1952; Joe F. 
Emons, 1952; Paul M. Fischer, 1950; 
Daniel E. Jaimet, 1952; Cyril N. Koch, 
1952; Richard L. Lyon, 1952; A. J. 
Rehberger, 1952.—Leo M. Coleman. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


Dr. Lester Boyd of Chicago, Illinois 
was the clinician at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Fox River 
Valley Dental Society held Wed- 
nesday evening, November 19 at 
the Baker Hotel, St. Charles. The pro- 
gram was preceded by a dinner and 
business meeting during which Dr. 
Howard E. Gillette of Aurora, presided. 

Dr. Boyd, who was introduced by 
Dr. Charles Kanute program chairman, 
gave a clinic on the subject “Full Den- 
tures.” 

Two new members were accepted 
into the society. They are Dr. Robert 
Janitschke of Genoa, and Dr. Thomas 
G. Grady of Elgin. — P. J. Kartheiser. 


NORTHWEST 


The battle of flouridation was fought 
and lost in a referendum on Novem- 
ber 4. Flouridation is probably a long 
distance in the future for Freeport. 

November 10 saw the beginning of 
the telephone courses of the Northwest 
Dental Society. A very large percentage 
of the membership is participating this 
winter. 

The meeting marked the return of 
some of our members from the armed 


forces — two permanently and one for 
just a visit. 

Goodwin Brill has returned to prac- 
tice with his brother, John. He has 
served twenty-one months with the Air 
Force. His base was Keesler Air Force 
Base, Biloxi, Mississippi. 

Bill Hermsmeier has finished his 
tour of duty with the Fleet Marines. He 
spent most of his service at Camp Le- 
jeune, North Carolina. He is now 
practicing with Lou and Fay Matter. 

The ex-reporter for this district, 
Dave Roe, was in town for ten days 
and attended the meeting. He is sta- 
tioned at Camp Pendleton. His address 
is Tent Camp (1), Ist Inf. Training 
Reg’t., Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, 
Calif. He is with the Force troops, Fleet 
Marines. 

Ned H. Arganbright presented 
Grandfather Ned A. with a grand- 
daughter, Mary ‘Tersa. And that 
isn’t all, business is so good in the 
grandchildren department, that he is 
probably granpa again as I write this 
article. 

Berna Tyler will return to Florida 
again this winter. His address is Flor- 
ington Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
He invites everyone down for a va- 
cation, and if you come, he will treat 
you to a FREE ball game on Tues- 
day and Saturday.—Everett A. Zinser. 


PEORIA 


The December meeting of the Peoria 
District Society was held Monday De- 
cember 1 in the Carrousel Room of 
the Pere Marquette Hotel. Russ Burke 
once again presented an outstanding 
program which has been typical of his 
efforts so far this year. Mr. W. S. Mc- 
Clanahan, L. L. B., vice-president of 
the Lake Shore Bank of Chicago was 
the featured speaker. Mr. McClana- 
han’s topic was “Financial Planning 
for the Professional Man.” The speaker 
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was ably assisted by a panel of local 
experts who conducted a question and 
answer period following the lecture. 
Mr. Jay Alloy, attorney, Mr. Frank 
Maynes, trust officer from a local bank, 
and Mr. Kenny Williamson, life in- 
surance consultant made up the panel. 
The entire program was excellently 
presented and. thought-provoking, in- 
asmuch as most professional men do 
not give sufficient thought to planning 
for their property and earnings to do 
the most good while they are alive and 
take care of their family when they are 
gone. 

The Peoria County Medical Society 
was invited to participate and was well 
represented. 

Bill Curtis reports that the Society 
bowling team has dropped to second 
place because Wally Peters’ average 
dropped down to 175. 

Phil Chain is journeying to Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada to spend the holidays 
with his wife’s parents. Your editor 
and his family are spending Christmas 
in Santa Barbara, California, at a 
family re-union. 

Bud Kreft is planning an excellent 
party for the annual dinner dance in 
February, an affair to which we all look 
forward. More on this next month. 
—L. B. McEwen 


’ 


VERMILION 


Vermilion County Dental Society 
met at the Hotel Wolford for its De- 
cember meeting. Dr. Harry Spiro of 
Chicago discussed partial denture and 
fixed bridge impressions. He also gave 
a clinic on the use of special trays 
which confine the impression material 
and also equalize the pressure from 
all directions. 

The Society approved a school x- 
ray program for all the County schools 
next fall. This was also done about 
three years ago. 
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The business meeting was conducted 
by E. P. Canon in the absence of presi- 
dent, Herb Heaton. 

Joe Hancock has received his or- 
ders to report to the Navy at Bain- 
bridge, Maryland, early in March. Dan- 
ville will surely miss Joe, and we hope 
he has only a short tour of duty. 

—William B. Brady. 


CHICAGO 


The membership still hasn’t learned 
how to make dentures, and the large 
turnout of around five hundred mem- 
bers to hear Dr. A. H. Dredge, assistant 
professor of denture prosthesis, Uni- 
versity of Detroit School of Dentistry, 
rather proves this statement. The ex- 
cellent program with the grand turn- 
out are credited to program chair- 
man, George W. Hax, through whose 
efforts this excellent essayist with 
those fine table clinicians were pre- 
sented. 

The January meeting of the Chicago 
Dental Society presented William T. 
Ewing of Akron, the past-president of 
the American Society of Oral Surgery; 
he discussed “problems of Oral Sur- 
gery in Dentistry.” There again was a. 
clinic and on the clinicians’ side of the 
table could be found Lyle F. Aseltine, 
Robert Jans, V. B. Sorenson, Russell 
G. Booth, S. A. Shiret, Robert Atter- 
bury, W. R. Dunnom, Edward J. Bud- 
ill, and S. W. Cotter. 

Our president, Jim Keith, is busy 
visiting the membership in their re- 
spective branch societies, and I must 
add that he was really favorably im- 
pressed by the wonderful welcome ex- 
tended by the West Side Branch. 

Out South Suburban way, George 
B. Madory is still looking for a place to 
meet; North Side “Happy Ben David- 
son” is still happy; West Side Art 
Skupa has just returned from a sun- 
derful Hawaiian trip; West Suburban 


Anthony J. Malone is really working 
hard; Englewood Branch Milton Cruse 
saw himself the other night looking 
about twenty years younger. 

The scouts haven’t reported Bill 
Gubbins’ latest, but the bet is that even 
he is still running strong . . . sure like to 
hear about that old gin rummy player, 
past-president, Eddie Bauman; he is 
dental neighbor to Dr. Paul Bostian. 
People are asking about this dashing 
new dentist in Glenview, Gary C. Pad- 
gett. 

Anyone with a scoop, please forward! 

Don’t forget the February meeting — 
let’s have a terrific turnout.—I/. Milton 
Dawson. 


WINNEBAGO 


Dr. C. H. Grandstaff was one of four 
civilian dentists selected to attend a 
short course in Oral Surgery at the 
Army Medical Service Graduate School 
of the Walter Reed Army Center from 
the Ist to the 15th of December. It 
seems that every time Dr. Grandstaff 
leaves something happens. This time 
it was a fire at his home. We are happy 
to report that there was no serious 
damage. 

Our Christmas Party was held on 
December 17 this year with Andy Ny- 
boer as chairman. 

The big November meeting was the 
Annual Ladies Night. There was din- 
ner, dancing to Eddy Charles and his 
orchestra, and several prizes for the 
sweethearts. Everyone had a grand time 
and we wish more would attend. 

—S. H. Benning. 


It's Your Business 
(Continued from page 11) 


we enjoy taking Dr. C. N. Johnson’s 
Success In Dental Practice from our 
book-shelves, and finding in this little 
volume, published forty years ago, 
much good common sense and under- 
standing of the vagaries of human na- 
ture. And it is still a rare satisfaction 
to take down the Dental Economics of 
Harry Bosworth and feel the electricity 
in the preface of this book by the great- 
est of all showmen. No one, before or 
since, ever held an audience as Harry 
did, and the mark he left on the man- 
agement of dental practices was very 
considerable. 

But dentistry, like all professions, is 
a highly individual matter and no 
book, no magazine article, and no 
speaker on practice management has 
the complete answer for any single 
dentist. The dentist who wishes to 
learn must have a highly developed 
sense of selection. Nowhere is the old 
adage that “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison” more apt than in the 
field of dental economics. A plan that 
sky-rockets one person to spectacular 
success drives another out of business. 
To succeed in the practice of den- 
tistry, the dentist must make a very 
fine analysis of his own potentialities, 
and some very discriminating judg- 
ments concerning the advice he re- 
ceives. But the more he reads and the 
more he listens, the more qualified is 
he to make those decisions which will 
determine his professional and_busi- 
ness success. 








PLEASE cut out the following and paste them in your appointment book, 
reserving May |! through 14 for the 89th Annual State Meeting in Peoria. 


Monday 
May I! 
1953 


Tuesday 
May 12 
1953 


Wednesday 
May 13 
1953 


Thursday 
May 14 
1953 
















CURRENT NEWS 








CHICAGO SPOTLIGHT CENTERS 
ON MIDWINTER MEETING 


The Midwinter Meeting of the Chi- 
cago Dental Society will take place 
from February 8 through February 11. 
Registration starts at 10:00 a. m. on 
Sunday morning and the commercial 
exhibit opens at 1:00 p. m. on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, secretary of 
the American Dental Association, will 
speak on “The Dentist and the Public” 
on Monday afternoon. Other program 
highlights will be two symposia, one on 
the fluoridation of water supplies and 
one on the treatment. of cleft palate. 
Forty-one essayists will present a group 
of formal lectures combining theory 
and practical methodology in all of the 
accepted branches of dentistry, fifty- 
seven limited attendance clinicians 
will present 137 clinics, and seventy- 
three table clinics will be given on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland, a_ noted 
educator and lecturer, will address the 
First General Session of the meeting on 
the evening of Monday, February 9. 

Social features of the meeting are a 
Ladies Luncheon and Fashion Show on 
Tuesday noon in the Narcissus Room 
at Marshtall Field’s and a gala dinner 
dance and floor show on Wednesday 
evening. 

Requests for information and reser- 
vations of hotel rooms should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the Chicago 
Dental Society at 30 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. The pre- 
liminary Program appears in the Jan- 
uary first issue of the Society’s Fort- 
nightly Review. 
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DENTAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO ALL 


Posters highlighting National Chil- . 
dren’s Dental Health Day — the first 
Monday in February — are now avail- 
able in quantity from Dr. John Chrietz- 
berg in the Division of Dental Health, 
Illinois Department of Public Health, 
or from Dr. Hugh M. Tarpley, Chair- 
man of the Council on Dental Health. 

Special kits of material have been 
prepared by the A.D.A. for use in ad- 


vertising Children’s Dental Health 
Week — February 8-14. 
* * * 


Atlantic City, Dallas, and St. Louis 
have filed bids for the 1956 annual 
session of the A.D.A. Selection of the 
convention city will be made at the 
1953 meeting in Cleveland, September 
28 through October 1. 

* * * 

Several vacancies exist in the active 
dental corps reserve of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the agency’s Division of 
Commissioned Officers, Washington 
25, D. C., attention: dental represen- 
tative. 


COUNCIL ON DENTAL HEALTH 
GIVES HINT OF PEORIA 


On Tuesday, May 12, 1953, during 
the annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Dental Society in Peoria, a conference 
will be conducted on dental public 
health. There will be subjects on dental 
health discussed at this conference and 
it is the desire of the Council on Dental 
Health that each component society 







should have at least two represent- 
atives participating in this symposium. 
The program will start at 9:00 a. m. in 
the new Carrousel room at the Pere 
Marquette Hotel and will continue 
throughout the day. More information 
will appear in the future issue of this 
Journal. 
C. B. Clarno, Secretary 
Council on Dental Health 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TO HAVE ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


On Wednesday, February 11, 1953, 
the Northwestern University Dental 
School Alumni Association will hold 
its annual luncheon during the Mid- 
winter Meeting of the Chicago Dental 
Society. As a part of the luncheon pro- 
gram in the grand ballroom, the Class 
of 1928 will be honored. 

The Alumni Association will again 
maintain headquarters at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, room 557-A. ‘Tickets 
should be purchased before noon on 
Tuesday, February 10, at the alumni 
headquarters. Telephone reservations 
will be accepted by Miss Merle Hunter 
at the Dental School before the Meet- 
ing, SUperior 7-4500, Extension 334, 
or during the meeting in room 557-A. 
There is always a greater demand for 
seats than there is seating capacity. To 
avoid disappointment, get your reser- 
vation in early. This meeting will af- 
ford an excellent opportunity to meet 
with your classmates and friends. 


MIDWINTER REUNIONS PLANNED 
FOR LOYAL LOYOLANS 


Alumni 
The alumni of Loyola University and 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery will 
have their second annual cocktail party 
during the Midwinter Meeting of the 
C.D.S. on Tuesday evening, February 


10 at 7:00 p.m. in the west ballroom 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Headquarters for the alumni is Room 
513-A. 


'29 Reunion 


The class of 1929, Loyola University 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, will 
hold a reunion and class luncheon on 
Wednesday, February 11, at noon in the 
Blackstone Hotel. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Ashley B. Craig, 4013 
Milwaukee Ave., 41, or Dr. Olaf S. 
Opdahl, 6280 W. North Ave., 39. 


RETRACTION OF CHARGES 
ASKED BY A.D.A. PRESIDENT 


Dr. Otto W. Brandhorst, of St. Louis, 
president of the American Dental As- 
sociation, has called on Rear Admiral 
Lamont Pugh, surgeon general of the 
Navy, to retract a violent attack on the 
dental and medical professions made 
before the Association of Military Sur- 


geons of the United States in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Speaking at the same meet- 
ing at which Admiral Pugh two days 
earlier accused the nation’s physicians 
and dentists of refusing to volunteer 
for military service for reasons of 
“avarice,” Dr. Brandhorst said that 
anything less than a full retraction 
would be an injustice both to the 
health professions and the military 
services. “I regret very much that Ad- 
miral Pugh has seen fit to criticye the 
professions as he did in his paper Mon- 
day morning,” Dr. Brandhorst said. “I 
hope as he reflects upon his remarks 
and the additional difficulties that 
will, no doubt, be engendered by them, 
he will see the wisdom of retracting 
them for his own greatness and the 
good of the military services of the na- 
tion. I resent the implications of his 
remarks and I speak for the dental pro- 
fession in rejecting them as unwar- 
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ranted and not productive of good will 
and cooperation so necessary in the so- 
lution of the problems which we face.” 


IMPLANT DENTURE ACADEMY 
PLANS FEBRUARY MEETING 


Saturday, February 7, 1953 is the date 
of the Dedicatory Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Implant Dentures, to 
be held at the Sheraton Hotel, 505 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
at 10:00 a. m. 

Because of the extreme interest al- 
ready shown in this meeting, the Con- 
vention Committee requests that the 
ten dollars reservation fee be mailed to 
reach the office of the Convention 
Chairman, Dr. Wm. E. Barb, 668 E. 
Maple Road, Indianapolis, Indiana, no 
later than midnight of January .15. 


CONSENT SETTLEMENT REACHED 
IN F.T.C. VS A.A.O. SUIT 


A complaint by the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission against the American As- 
sociation of Orthodontists was settled 
recently when the association agreed to 
a consent order. 

The F.T.C. had charged that mem- 
bers of the A.A.O. had violated fair 
trade laws in asking publishers of 
dental publications to delete certain 
dental laboratory advertising of or- 
thodontic appliances 

The A. A. O. contended that its 
members were acting to protect the 
public’s dental health by opposing ad- 
vertising which was not considered in 
the best interests of public health. 

The A.A.O., in agreeing to the con- 
sent decree, neither admitted nor de- 
nied the allegations of the F.T.C. 

The association’s lawyers, pointed 
out that the A.A.O. had adopted a 
resolution requiring all members to 
channel complaints about laboratory 
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advertising of orthodontic appliances 
to the association’s public relations 
chairman who has been directed to 
forward any complaints he deems 
worthy of attention to the Federal 
‘Trade Commission. 

Thus the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and-not the individual members 
of the American Association of Ortho- 
dontists, is left to determine whether 
or not certain types of advertising are 
unfair. 


COMMERCIAL DENTAL CARE PLANS 
ILLEGAL IN NEW YORK 


A proposal that would have per- 
mitted commercial insurance compa- 
nies to contract with dentists for den- 
tal care benefits to insured persons has 
been rejected in New York state. At- 
torney General N. L. Goldstein ruled 
that such a program would be illegal 
since it would limit the patient’s 
choice of dentists to those under con- 
tract to the company and would em- 
power a corporation to enter the prac- 
tice of dentistry. The ruling, however, 
does not affect nonprofit prepayment 
dental plans, such as those sponsored 
by dental societies. 


BITE-WING X-RAY PROGRAM 
SETS RECORD FOR STATE 


A record 4,200 pairs of bite-wing x- 
ray pictures were made gratis by the 
Illinois Department of Public Health 
during the ten-day period of the cen- 
tennial state fair, it was reported by 
Dr. John E. Chrietzberg, deputy di- 
rector, Division of Dental Health. In 
addition to x-ray pictures, fluoridated 
water and a continuous sound movie, 
“Fluoridation,” were offered the more 
than million persons attending the fair, 
and thousands of pieces of literature 
were distributed. 














NEW YORK SOCIETY HOLDS 
PUBLIC-HEALTH WORKSHOP 


A one-day Workshop on “Trends in 
Dental Public-Health and _ Dental 
Care in Industry,” will be held on 
January 30, 1953, at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. This first public- 
health workshop is sponsored by the 
First District Dental Society of the 


” State of New York. 


This Workshop will endeavor to in- 
tegrate, in three discussion-panels, 
available information about the dental 
aspects of public health and occupa- 
tional health of concern to the dental 
profession. Attention will be concen- 
trated on fundamental concepts of oc- 
cupational medicine as they relate to 
the practice of dentistry in the private 
office, and in voluntary and official 
health-agencies. 

One panel will be devoted to practi- 
cal problems in the fields of industrial 
dentistry and dental public-health. 
Practicing dentists will find much of 
interest in the developments in these 
public-service fields. 

Members of the health professions 
are cordially invited to attend all ses- 
sions. Admission free. Write for Regis- 
tration forms to Public Health Work- 
shop, First District Dental Society, Ho- 
tel Statler, New York City. 


WATER COMMISSIONER 
REPRIMANDED FOR WATER BILLS 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch recently 
took the city’s Water Commissioner 
Skinker to task editorially for his “‘col- 
lossal nerve” in printing an _ anti- 
fluoridation message on the backs of 
water bills mailed to home owners 
throughout the city. The editorial 
pointed out that he was entitled to his 
opinion but that he had no right “to 


use water bills for furthering his pri- 
vate views.” 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES: $3.00 for 30 words or less, addi- 


tional words 5 cents each. Minimum 
charge is $3.00. Use of key number is 50 
cents additional. Copy must be received 
by the 20th of each month preceding 
publication. Advertisements must be 
paid for in advance. 


THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
6355 Broadway Chicago 40 
AMbassador 2-3252 




















PLEASE 


note changes in classified ad- 
vertising rates effective with 
the January 1953 issue. 


DESIRE TO PURCHASE dental office in 
Illinois from one contemplating re- 
tirement or entering service, or will 
establish office in a community which 
is in need of a dentist. Address replies 
to ID] #2, Illinois Dental Journal, 
6355 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. 


FOR SALE: Dentist recalled to service. 
Active practice; Eastern Illinois; $36,- 
000 gross. Town of 40,000; drawing 
area 75,000. Bungalow office; rent 
$65.00 on two-year lease. Two oper- 
ating rooms; new Ritter equipment 
including motor chairs. Wall type 
Weber x-ray; laboratory with newest 
equipment. 
or 

WANTED: Dentist, Illinois license, to 
take over this practice while owner 
is in service. Address: ID] #1, Illinois 
Dental Journal, 6355 N. Broadway, 
Chicago 40. 


FOR SALE: Two chair office and prac- 
tice 120 miles west of Chicago. 30,000 
population. Ritter equipment, includ- 
ing x-ray. Immediate sales desired by 
widow. Address replies to Mrs. Charles 
P. Danreiter, Central Trust Bldg., Ster- 
ling, Illinois. 
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COMPONENT 
SOCIETY* 


G. V. Black 


Champaign-Danville 


Vermilion 


Twin-City 


Chicago 


Decatur 


Eastern Illinois 


Fox River Valley 


T. L. Gilmer 


Kankakee 


La Salle 


McLean 


EDITOR 


Keith Olsan 
702 Ridgely Bldg., 
Springfield 


Wm. B. Brady 
209 Adams Bldg. 
Danville 

and 


Alvin D. Geffert 
520 Robeson Bldg. 
Champaign 


|. Milton Dawson 
636 Church St. 


Evanston 


R. J. Stengel 
663 Citizens Bldg., 
Decatur 


Henry L. Gresens 
Toledo 


P. J. Kartheiser 
502 Graham Bldg. 
Aurora 


Wm. F. Wingen 
904 W.C.U. Bldg. 
Quincy 


H. D. Danforth 
Cissna Park 


Allen W. Wiese 
12 Neustadt Bldg. 
La Salle 


Vernon J. Haas 
214 E. Washington St. 
Bloomington 





EDITOR’S ROSTER 


COMPONENT 
SOCIETY* 


Madison 


Northwest 


Peoria 


Prarie Valley 


Rock Island 


St. Clair 


Southern Illinois 


Wabash River 


Whiteside-Lee 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 


EDITOR 


Leo M. Coleman 
1900 A. State Street 
Granite City 


David M. Roe 
305 Smith Bldg. 
Freeport 


Loren B. McEwen 
628 Jefferson Bidg., 


Peoria 


Paul R. Hodierne 
216 Peoples Bldg. 


Galesburg 


and 
H. W. McMillan 


Roseville 


R. P. Hainline 
506 Safety Bldg. 
Rock Island 


Leo J. Conaty 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
East St. Louis 


J. W. Setzekorn 
Mt. Vernon 


R. A. McCallister 


Carmi 


J. R. Webb 
512 Lawrence Bldg. 
Sterling 


R. A. Hutchinson 
4 E. Clinton St. 
Joliet 


Shirl H. Benning 
1005. Talcott Bldg. 
Rockford 


*Societies whose editor's name is omitted or listed incorrectly are requested to give us the 
correct information as soon as possible. 
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DIRECTORY OF COMPONENT SOCIETIES 








Society 


President 


Secretary 


Meetings 





G6. V. Black 


Champaign-Danville 


Twin City 


Vermilion 
Chicago 


Decatur 


Eastern Illinois 
Fox River Valley 
T. L. Gilmer 
Kankakee 
LaSalle 

McLean 
Madison 
Northwest 
Peoria 

Prairie Valley 
Rock Island 

St. Clair 
Southern Illinois 
Wabash River 
Whiteside-Lee 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 





A. R. King 
Springfield d 


J. W. Daily 
Champaign 

Herb Heaton 
Hoopeston 


James H. Keith 
Evanston 


Dudley A. Wolfe 
Decatur 


Joseph A. Wren 
Paris 


Henry G. Brinkman 
Elgin 

LeRoy M. Wolfe 
Quincy 

Joseph C. Hannon 
Kankakee 


A. L. Zukowski 
LaSalle 


J. H. Vessell 
Bloomington 


Lester Barton 
Staunton 


W. H. Cable 
Lena 


P. Sidney Neuwirth 
Peoria 


Charles E. Lauder 
Monmouth 


Ronald R. Paschall . 


Moline 


E. K. Ausbrook 
E. St. Louis 


Glenn W. Ozburn 
Murphysboro 


James H. Causer 
Olney 


J. J. Voss 


Dixon. 


John E. Wallace 
Morris 


Robert D. Stitzel 





Rockford 


Keith Olsan 
Springfield 


R. E. Mattheis 


Champaign 
Wm. B. Brady 
Danville 


S. R. Kleiman 
Chicago 


Everett Goodwin 
Decatur 


Henry L. Gresens 
Toledo 


R. W. Muchow 
Elgin 

H. W. Phillips 
Quincy 

W. J. Mayo 
Kankakee 


J. F. Burgh 
Princeton 


Robert A. Chrisman 
Bloomington 


Leo Coleman 
Granite City 


G. B. Vogelei 
Freeport 


L. W. Curtis 
Peoria 


E. B. Knights 
Monmouth 


Dan H. Watkins 
Moline 


Charles M. Zeigler 
O'Fallon 


J. F. Scott 
Rosiclare 

G. T. McDowall 
Mount Carmel 


H. A. Cramer 
Morrison 


Paul A. Green 
Joliet 


F. H. Spickerman 
Rockford 








2nd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept July, August and Septem- 
ber. 


4th Thursday of March and Oc- 
tober. 


3rd Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 

2nd Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept May, June, July and 
August. 


April and September. 
3rd Wednesday in each month. 


Second Tuesday in March and 
September. 


3rd Tuesday in March and Sep- 
tember 


April and October. 


Ist Monday in each month, Oc- 
tober to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


lst Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


Ist Monday of April, October and 
December. 


3rd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


3rd pip eery of October 
and March. 


Semi-annual, March and October 
Annual, second Thursday in April. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Tuesday in January, March 
May, September, November and 
December. 


8rd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 
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DIRECTORY 








t 79th St., Chicago 19. 
Peoria 2 


Hundley ld 3915-A Waverly Ave., 


a. (1955), 6280 West North Ave., Chicago 39. 


Blue Island. 


Taube Building, Geneseo. 


Phil L. Chain; L. W. Curtis; Robert F. Frost; C. K. Becherer. 


Court St., Paris. 
saat ‘OF CODE OF ETHICS: Willard R. Johnson, Chairman’ (1955), 
53), 13A Pasheld Place, Springfield. 


IP 1911 Central St., Evanston. 


» Tolar, Vice-Chairman (1955), 6804 Windsor Ave., Berwyn; Robert 


Karstens (1953), 33-1st "National Bank Building, Belleville. 
Murphy, Vice-Chairman ( 


Monmouth; Edmund B. Kirby “10880” 2735 Devon Ave., Chicago 45; 





Vice-Chairman (1955), 205 West Third St., Alton; ae, George B 



















2334 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25. 
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AD INTERIM COM GOMMITTEE, a B Mahoney, President, 218 East Ferguson Ave., 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 1953: J. E. Mahoney, President, 218 East Ferguson Ave., Wood River; Werner J. 
President-Elect, 1011 Lake St., Oak Park; R. E. Blunk, Vice-President, 505 Myers Building, 
3 eld; Paul W. Clopper, Secretary, 623 Jefferson Building, Peoria 2; T. C. Starshak, Treasurer, 


Group SNott Northwestern District, C. F. Isenberger (1954), Lanark; Northeastern District, P. J. Kart- 
heigee (1955), 502 Graham Building, Aurora; Central District, Wilfred S. Peters (1953), 520 Jefferson 


GROUP No.2: Central Western District, R. H. Fell (1954), 211 Hill Arcade, Galesburg; Central Eastern 
District, H. A. Hindman (1953), 412 ———. — Champaign; Southern District, Robert A. 


East 
GROUP No.3: Chicago District, Eric R. Lindholm {1983} "2307 East 79th St., Chicago 49; E. W. Luebke 
(1953), 3166 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 13; Leonard C. Holt (1954), 13039 Western Ave. -» Blue Island; 
mak F, Re (1954), 636 Church St., Evanston; S. F. Bradei (1955), 55 East Washington St., 


Wood River; Paul W. 
lopper, Secretary, 623 Jefferson Building, Peoria 2; T. C. Starshak, Treasurer, 753 East 79th Street, 
Chicago 19; Werner J. Gresens, President-Elect, 1011 Lake Street, Oak Park; E. W. Luebke, Council- 
man, 3166 "Lincoln Ave., Chicago 13; Wilfred S. Peters, Councilman, 520 Jefferson Building, Peoria 2. 
PROGRAM: Robert J. Pollock, Chairman, 5615 West Lake St., Chicago 44; B. H. Tedrow, Vice-Chairman, 
107144 West Main Cross St., Taylorville; Otto W. Silberhorn, 311 East Chicago Ave., Chicago 11; T. 

- Vermeulen, 10316 Bell ‘Ave., Chicago 43; Walter J. Nock, 2735 Devon Ave., Chicago ‘a! James 

F. Plants, 2605 Prairie Ave., Evanston; Ralph A. Dickson, 211 East Broadway, Alton; Joseph V. Link, 
414 South Seventh St., Springfield; Andrew G. Nyboer, 209 Seventh St., Rockford; G. E. Alzeno, 
Stockton; William B. Brady, 209 Adams Building, Danville; Thomas J. Scanlan, 12952 Western Ave., 


CLINIC: Leo J. Conaty, Chairman, First National Bank Building, East St. Louis; Everett G. Walters, Vice- 
Chairman, 212 Marion St., Oak Park; Robert F. Tuck, 4010 West Madison St., Zz 
Winkler, 116-A East Main St., Belleville; Guy M. Miller, 715 Lake St., Oak Park; Gerson M. Gould, 
755 North Ashland Ave., Chicago 22; .. R. Carlton, 2612 East 75th St., 
Shippee, 555 West 31st St., Chicago 16; Paul A. Maley, 123 East Broadway, Alton; E. O. Hancock, 
105-A beg Broadway, Salem; Edmund J. Douglas, 1264 Citizens Building, G. 


Chicago 24; ge oe 


Chicago 49; William E. 


Decatur 30; W. 


Schmel. 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS: W. F. Mitchell, Chairman, 2128 Main St., Peoria 5; K. C. Edmonson, Vice 
Chairman, 419 _—. Building, Peoria 2; Mark R. Baldwin; P. Sidney Neuwirth; J. Ronald White; 


EXHIBITS: Harry J. Summer, Chairman, 512 Jefferson Building, Peoria 2; J. Arthur Callahan, Vice-Chairman, 
Lehmann Building, Peoria 2; Earl J. Sauer; C. E. Bollinger; John R. Powers; Frederick Westphal. 
a Paul W. Clopper, Chairman, 623 Jefferson Building, Peoria 2; Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., Editor, 
355 Broadway, Chicago 40; E. J. Krejci, 530 South Spring Ave., LaGrange. 
NEGROLOGY: L. H. Wolfe, Chairman (1955), 712 Illinois National Bank Building, Quincy; Lester E. Kalk 
(1954), 5500 South Halsted St., Chicago 21; Bernard H. Klueg (1953), Chapman Building, Jerseyville. 
BOARD °OF CENSORS: Herman R. Wenger, Chairman (1955), 5601 West Irving Park Rd., Chicago 34; 
Earl K. Vickers (1954), Darner Building, Granite City; James E. Baumann (1953), 10214. East 


7454 Cottage Grove Ave., 
— 19; Joseph A. Daly (1954), 5644 West Madison St., Chicago 44; Harlan D. Fullenwider 


(19 
i OF ‘LAWS: Glenn W. Ozburn, Chairman (1954), 108 North 14th St., Murphysboro; Orville 
Cc. m (1953), 1791 Howard St., Chicago 26; Lester D. Barton (1955), Staunton. 
— POLICY: James C. Donelan, Chairman (1955), 322 United Mine Workers Building, Springfield; 
arl J. Madda, Vice-Chairman (1955), 25 East Washington St., Chicago 2; Ross H. Bradley (1953), 
503, bse gs gr Bw Building, Jacksonville; Vincent B. Milas (1954), 2559 West 63rd St., Chicago 29; 


rd J. 
INTERPROFESSIONAL. "RELA TIONS: Henry J. Droba, Chairman (1955), 31 North State St., Chicago 2; 
Arno L. Brett (1953), 6001 Roosevelt Rd., Cicero; Earl P. Boulger (1954), 27 South Pulaski Rd., 


Chicago 24. 
FEDERAL BENTAL SERVICES: Mere | A. Farrell, Chairman (1955), 757 West 79th St., Chicago 20; William 
Curren (1955), 416 Illinois 
Building, Springfield; Robert B. Oppice (1954), 1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago 40; H. W. Chronquist 
(1954), 636 Church St., Evanston; E. H. Ibbotson (1954), 209 East Deerpath, Lake Forest; L. 
Litvan (1953), Pittsfield; Charles J. Hemphill (1953), 200 West Third St., 


Alton; Wallace C. 


COUNCIL ON DENTAL ms meg y oni M. Tarpley, hairman (1955), W.C.U. Building, Quincy; James A. 
urphy Building, East St. Louis; Clifton B. Clarno, Secretary (1955), 

Suite’ 306, Medical pty Building. Peoria 5; Lloyd C. Blackman (1954), 702 Professional Building, 
; John J. Donelan (1954 4, cand United Mine Workers Building, Springfield; Alvin’ D. Geffert 
(1954), 11314 nrg Neil St. mpaign; Charles E. Lauder ip 9 East Broadway at First St., 
. Baughman (1953), P.O. 


Box 29, Mattoon. 
STUDY CLUB: Gordon A. Smith, Chairman (1955), 508 Commercial ae Alton; A. W. Brandhorst, 
. Vogelei *(1954), 315-2nd 
National — k Building, Freeport; Northeastern, F. Graham, Jr. (1955), 822 West Fremont Ave., 
Morris; Cent: Lorin B. McEwen (1954), 628 (Fo Building, Peoria 2; Central Western, James 
L. Bunch retry 0s "Farmers Bank Building, Jacksonville; Central Eastern, Edmund M. Collins 
(1953), 104 West Clark St., Champaign; Southern, M. M. Lumbattis (1953), 428 Rogers Building, 
Mt. Vernon; — Raymond C. VanDam (1953), 42 East 112th St., Chicago 28. 
MEMBERSHIP: Cie , Chairman (1955), 118 South Seminary ’St., Collinsville; Northwestern, 
William H. Sowle (1985) 1 119. North Church St., Rockford; Northeastern, Ralph W. Muchow (1955), 
a North Spring St., Elgin; = Earl J. Sauer (1954), 522 aes Building, Peoria 2; Central 
Western, Donald A. a (1954), 204 Kresge aw Quincy Central Eastern 
(1953), 631 East Green St., Champaign; Southern, H. wT, Sastenen (1953), 2361 East Side Square, 
Carlin ville; Chicago, Paul H. Brown (1953), 6014 North Maplewood Ave., Chicago 45. 
RELIEF: John A. Zwisler, Chairman (1955), 189 East Court St., Kankakee; Paul W. Clopper, 
Officio (1954), 623 oe | crm 4 Peoria 2; William E. Rusch (1953), 636 Church St., Evanston. 
PROSTHETIC DENTAL SERVICE: Dodd, Chairman "2 ), 860 Citizens Building, Decatur 30; 
Harold H. Hayes (1953), a7 Scaat 71st St., Chicago 49; Ned A. gy (1954), 400 State 
Bank Building, Freeport; Robert I. Humphrey (1954), 185 North . 
R. ———. (1953), 4010 West Madison St., Chicago 24; Walter F. Witthofft (1955), 431-5th St., 
‘ood Rive 


nee Robert G. Kesel, Chairman (1955), 808 South Wood St., Chicago 12; Richard E. Hopkins 
55), 607-1st National Bank Building, Alton; Warren Willman (1954), 
eon, 2; A. F. Romnes (1954), 55 East Washington St., Chicago 2; Andrew W. Sauer, Jr. (1953), 


Newton a: Krabbe 


Secretary, Ex- 


Ave., Chicago 1; William 






55 East Washington St., 
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SIMPLIFY FIXED BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION—SAVE GOLD, 
TIME AND LABOR COSTS WITH ADERER PONTONS! 


Get fastest, lowest cost production in your fixed bridge- 
work department with Aderer Ponton Cast Cusps—properly 
carved occlusals with lingual extensison, retention post, 
mesial and distal flanges for simple soldering to abut- 
ments and to each other. 

A complete selection of cast and finished Ponton Cast 
Cusps is contained in the Assortment Package—together 
with Ponton Inlay Gold and Ponton Solders, to be certain 
of uniform color throughout the bridge. 

You purchase Ponton Cast Cusps based on the dwt. price 
of Ponton Gold plus only 5c each—to save the cost of carv- 
ing, investing, casting, gold losses, time and labor. Order 
the assortment Package today—start to save at once! 





ASSORTMENT KIT... . $101.66 







che, Ee TEE O SIRE Capt Rape $80.50 
10 Dwt. Ponton Inlay Gold ............... 21.50 
2 Dwt. Ponton Solder High Fusing .... 3.60 
2 Dwt. Ponton Solder Med. Fusing . 3.60 


ADERER GOLDS 


Julius Aderer, Inc., New York - 

















TICONIUM 
: is cast to FIT! 


No plier-fits in a Ticonium case. You'll marvel at the 
inlay-accuracy which makes clasps hug the tooth with a 
fond caress. 















Ticonium alone of the chromes has fine-grain for strength; 
Inlay-accuracy for fit; Ti-Lectro polish for brilliance. That 
spells FIT! 


You are missing the best if you don’t prescribe Ticonium on 
your Prosthetic cases. 





TICONIUM 


For cases that FIT . . . specify 
413 N. Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y 
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BETTS DENTAL LABORATORY, 610 N. Springer St., Carbondale, Illinois 
CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY, 322 Illinois Building, Champaign, Illinois 
DENTAL ARTS LABORATORY, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
McINNES DENTAL LABORATORY, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Illinois 

MILTON DENTAL LABORATORY, 320 E. Adams St., Springfield, Illinois ‘ 





(Does not include Ticonium Labs. in Chicago) 








‘rors = GOLDSMITH 
Narrow Strip, 1/16” wide G 0 L p 
mw. & SOLDERS 


@ o6I5 a 





Weldin Strip, 1/8” wide 
Double Thickness Available in all finenesses in either 


RBHEU@Unes ii form as illustrated. Smooth flowing, 


Welding Solder, clipped dense, rich gold color. 


1/8” wide, Double 
Thickness 





GOLDSMITH BROS. 


SMELTING & REPPIN IRS Ce. 


ASH AVE e CHICAGO 2 PLL 





PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
EXCLUSIVELY 
SINCE 1899 


CHICAGO Office: 
T. J. Hoehn, E. M. Breier and 
W. R. Clouston, Representatives, 
1142-44 Marshall Field Annex Building, 
Telephone State 2-0990 
SPRINGFIELD Office: 
F. A. Seeman, Representative, 
Tel. Rochester 5611 
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NNEX DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OCIATED DENTAL 
ORATORIES, INC. 
uth Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois 





TIN PROSTHETIC 
‘ILABORATORY 
lest Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 







ERRY-KOFRON 
TAL LABORATORY 
orth Eleventh St., St. Louis, Missouri 
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RB CRUSE DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
itizens Building Decatur, Illinois 
REIN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


indell Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 


DOTMAN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
td Trust Building Rockford, Illinois 


EPH E. KENNEDY 
COMPANY 


outh Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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can secare MICROMOLD TEETH 
the following laboratories 


KRAUS DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building Peoria, Illinois 


RAY R. LAWRENCE 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
36!/2 North Vermilion St., Danville, Illinois 


OTTAWA DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL 
LABORATORIES 


112 E. Highland Ave. Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


824 Maine Street Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building Aurora, Illinois 


UPTOWN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


4753 Broadway Chicago, Illinois 
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processing for your partials 
NOBILIUM bi Rh you get complete, up-to-date 

service... which means (1) 
that your cases are surveyed and designed for comfort and func- 
tional service in accordance with the most recent advances in pros- 
thetics; (2) they are cast with NOBILIUM, the chromium-cobalt 
alloy that’s made exclusively for dental appliances and (3) only na- 
tionally known name-brand products, duplicating materials, invest- 
ments, refractories and liquid binders are used to insure precision. 
Modern Nobilium methods, metals and materials provide the results 
you desire...and your patients require. Specify success by specifying 
Nobilium. Your patients will approve and send their friends to you. 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 


125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 914 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











PORCELAIN & ACRYLIC 
RESTORATIONS 
















ENGINEERED ACRYLIC BRIDGES* 
sy BERRY-KOFRON 


MUST BE BETTER 


The Engineered Acrylic Bridge has many advantages over the 
conventional acrylic bridge. Pontics will not break away from 
the retention frame, nor will they crack or discolor. There is a 
minimum display of metal on the occlusal surface. 

The Engineered Acrylic Bridge will appeal especially to 
those cautious dentists who anticipate the wear and abrasion 


with the conventional acrylic bridge. 


*Featured in the May, 1947, issue of Dental Digest, 


J’ PERRY-KOFRON 


Dental Laboratory Co. 


407 N. ELEVENTH STREET 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
Member of Missouri State Laboratory Association 











personal 
attention 


NOT rubber-stamp 
standardization 


When you use the services of your Durallium laboratory, 
you can be sure each case will receive the 

personal attention of an experienced and skilled tech- 
nician. However large your Durallium laboratory 

may be, it uses no over-standardized methods; each case 
gets the individualized attention which means truly 

fine craftsmanship. 


Your Durallium laboratory specializes neither in the 
break-neck speed which means short-cuts instead 

of skillful handling, nor in depressed prices which mean 
reduced values. First and foremost, your Durallium 
laboratory offers you the superior workmanship which is 
worthy of your professional skill. 





THE RUD LAVAL BALE LABORATORIES LISTED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE CAN SERVE YOU - 
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THE BLL LRU LALLA] LABORATORIES LISTED BELOW CAN SERVE YOU 


J. THOMPSON DENTAL COMPANY ‘ 
7 East 79th Street CHICAGO 
Telephone Vincennes 6-4212 - 


AUBURN PARK DENTAL LABORATORY 
9447 South Ashland ; CHICAGO 
Telephone Beverly 8-8700 pe Bee 


DENTAL SERVICE LABORATORY 


202!/, N. 5th St. SPRINGFIELD 
Telephone 2-2590 


EHRHART DENTAL LABORATORY 
807 Lehmann Building PEORIA 
Telephone 9781 


OLSON & BLAKELY DENTAL LABORATORY 
720 Gas Electric Building ROCKFORD 
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| SS WHITE | 
SILVER CE ENT 


YELLOW, 
ST S-S-WHITE 
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IMPROVE 4 
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S. S. WHITE 
CEMENTS 


ZINC CEMENT IMPROVED 


For cementing inlays, single crowns, crown and bridge-work and orthodontic 
bands; for dressing seal, liner, step or base under amalgam fillings and inlays; for 
permanent fillings in deciduous teeth and temporary fillings in permanent teeth. 


SILVER CEMENT IMPROVED 
(anodyne, self-limiting, germicidal) 
Contains 2 per cent silver phosphate. Used for step, liner or base; cementin 
gold crowns and inlays in posterior teeth; for permanent fillings in deciduous teet 
and temporary fillings in permanent teeth. Its gray color darkens when exposed to light. 


RED COPPER CEMENT 


Contains 25°, red copper oxide, which while not quite as potent as silver 
phosphate, is slightly more penetrating. For filling deciduous teeth when its color is 
not objectionable, and for cementing gold crowns and inlays in posterior locations. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 
55 E. Washington St. Jefferson & Fulton Street 
Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 
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ACRYLIC BRIDGE 








BY STANDARD 


In dental bridges natural reproduction of lost tooth structure is as important to the’ patient as 
functional stability. 


Great masses of metal reinforcement must be held to a minimum, yet provide adequate strength 
to withstand the powerful forces of normal mastication. 


For finer esthetics, sound engineering and reliable service, entrust your restorations to us. 


THE STANDARD DENTAL ) LABORATORY 


OF CHICAGO, INC. 
225 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIL ‘Dearbom 6721 
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Patient satisfaction 
will be great 


Luxene 44 Vinylite’ dentures eliminate 
discomfort, embarrassment and extra expense 


This is because 2 to 3 times tougher Luxene 44 
permits you to construct a less bulky, stronger den- 
ture with more tongue-room .. . less breakage. 


Every technician in our laboratory is trained with 
the aim of helping you gain greater patient satis- 
faction and appreciation of your denture service. 
The special Luxene 44 Professional Aid Kit we’ve 
prepared for you is just another example of this. 
With this Kit you (or your assistant) can actually 
prove that Luxene 44 dentures are tougher, less 
bulky than acrylics. For further information, write 
or phone your nearest Luxene selected laboratory. 


*Registered Trade Mark 





aith LUXENE 44 dentures! 


“Let your patients prove it to themselves” 
say LUXENE SELECTED LABORATORIES in... 
ILLINOIS 


bell Dental Laboratory Ottawa Dental Laboratory 
2-323 Illinois Building, Champaign 817 Columbus Street, Ottawa 


B. Cruse Dental Laboratories Satisfaction Dental Laboratories 
itizens Building, Decatur 112 E. Highland Ave., Elgin 


. Erickson Dental Laboratory Ehrhardt & Co. Dental Laboratory 
17 Second National Building, Freeport 32 West Randolph St., Chicago 
Standard Dental Laboratories 


of Chicago, Inc. 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


an Dental Laboratory 
1 Rockford Trust Building, Rockford 


pis Dental Laboratory L. A. Schmitt Dental Laboratory 
5 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 824 Maine Street, Quincy 


Kennedy Dental Laboratory South Shore Dental Laboratory 
97902 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 


ms Dental Laboratory Uptown Dental Laboratory 
0 Jefferson Building, Peoria 4753 Broadway, Chicago 


tieth Century Dental Laboratory Associated Dental Laboratories, Inc. 
09 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 404 South Sixth Street, Springfield 


R. Lawrence Dental Laboratory Austin Prosthetic Laboratory 
62 North Vermillion Street, Danville 5944 W. Madison Street, Chicago 





LUXENE 44 | the Vinylite* denture material 











Whatever you buy, goods or services, either for personal 
or professional use, you no doubt base your choice on what 
is going to do you the most good, give you the most satis- 
faction. It is not necessarily the most costly or the cheapest 
but that which will fit your needs best. 

This was the philosophy that guided us in equipping our 
laboratory and specially training our technicians to handle 
such advances in oral prosthetics as the less bulky Luxene 
44 “Pressure Cast” dentures. 

That’s the reason dentists send us their work. They’ve 
found that our service and craftsmanship fits their needs 
best, helps to make dental practice easier, pleasanter and 
more productive. It will work that way for you, too. 


FREIN Sexist Laboratory, Inc. 


3531 Lindell Blvd. Jefferson 4339-40 St. Louis 3, Mo. 


mén\the Vinylite* Denture Material 
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